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Introduction 


The  Formative  Years  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Honourable  Thomas  L.  Wells,  sets  out  the  goals  for  the  Primary 
and  Junior  Divisions1  of  the  public  and  separate  schools  of  Ontario  and 
states  the  expectations  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  developed  at  the  local  level  to  meet  these  goals. 

Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  provides  an  extensive  philo¬ 
sophical  basis  and  rationale  for  the  program  of  these  divisions.  It  also  indi¬ 
cates  how  the  program  expectations  set  out  in  The  Formative  Years  may  be 
achieved  in  an  integrated  and  child-centred  framework. 

These  documents  evolved  from  the  report  of  the  Curriculum  Revision 
Committee  of  the  Primary- Junior  Cyclic  Review.  During  the  course  of  this 
curriculum  review,  thousands  of  Ontario  citizens  — teachers,  parents,  trustees, 
administrators,  and  others  -  responded  to  the  request  for  information  and 
guidance  through  discussions,  surveys,  and  briefs.  The  P1J1  Curriculum  Re¬ 
vision  Committee  made  a  synthesis  of  these  ideas  and  identified,  within  the 
framework  of  present  knowledge  and  ways  of  thinking  about  education  in  the 
early  years,  the  kinds  of  school  experience  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  full 
development  of  each  child’s  potential.  The  substantive  ideas  in  the  report 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  series  of  curriculum  documents.2  Their  develop¬ 
ment  and  validation  have  involved  wide-ranging  discussion  and  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  many  individuals  in  the  educational  community. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  views  curriculum  as  all  those  experiences  of  the 
child  for  which  the  school  is  responsible.  Curriculum  is,  therefore,  concerned 

1  “ Primary  Division  means  the  division  of  the  organization  of  an  elementary  school  comprising 
Junior  Kindergarten,  Kindergarten,  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  program  of  studies  imme¬ 
diately  following  Kindergarten.” 

The  Education  Act,  1974,  Section  1(38). 

“ Junior  Division  means  the  division  of  the  organization  of  an  elementary  school  comprising  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program  of  studies  immediately  following  the  Primary  Division.” 

The  Education  Act,  1974,  Section  1(25). 

2  These  documents  for  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  include  The  Formative  Years,  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions,  and  associated  curriculum  support  documents. 
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not  only  with  what  should  be  experienced,  but  with  why,  when,  where,  and 
how  particular  kinds  of  learning  should  take  place,  and  with  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  learning  occurs.  Curriculum  is  concerned  with  all  the  human 
relationships  in  the  school,  with  the  respect  in  which  children  are  held,  with 
the  values,  aims,  objectives,  and  decisions  of  the  school  community.  Hence  it 
is  to  the  total  context  of  learning  in  the  school  that  Education  in  the  Primary 
and  Junior  Divisions  and  support  documents  to  The  Formative  Years 
address  themselves. 
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Chapter  One 

Values,  Goals,  and  Objectives 


The  goals  of  an  educational  system  reflect  the  values  held  by  the  community. 
Values  may  be  defined  as  those  qualities  of  life  that  the  individual  and/or 
society  considers  important  principles  of  conduct  and  major  aims  of  exis¬ 
tence. 

Values  take  on  meaning  for  the  individual  when  they  are  accepted  as  per¬ 
sonal  precepts.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  the  context  in  which  the 
child  can  begin  to  work  out  a  personal  system  of  values  and  in  which  he  or  she 
has  opportunities  to  analyse  values  in  a  societal  context.  The  teacher  should 
provide  a  consistent  example  of  an  individual  who  lives  by  a  clear  set  of  values 
and  who  respects  the  right  of  the  individual  to  diverge  from  the  majority 
opinion. 

As  Canadians,  we  accept  certain  values  as  essential  to  the  continuing 
development  of  our  society.  These  include  respect  for  the  individual,  con¬ 
cern  for  others,  the  concept  of  social  responsibility,  and  the  acceptance  of 
work,  thought,  and  leisure  as  valid  pursuits  for  human  beings.  In  keeping 
with  these  basic  tenets,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  that 
every  child  be  granted  the  opportunity  to  develop  as  completely  as  possible 
in  keeping  with  his  or  her  talents  and  needs.  The  Government  of  Ontario,  on 
behalf  of  the  educational  community  and  other  citizens,  pledges  to  support 
an  education  program  that  endeavours  not  only  to  nurture  every  child’s 
growth  but  to  provide  a  fuller  life  during  the  years  in  the  Primary  and  Junior 
Divisions  so  that  each  may  pursue  his  or  her  education  with  satisfaction  and 
share  in  the  life  of  the  community  with  competence,  integrity,  and  joy. 
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It  follows  that  the  curriculum  will  provide  opportunities  for  each  child,  to 
the  limits  of  his  or  her  potential,  to: 

-  acquire  the  basic  skills  fundamental  to  his  or  her  continuing  education 

(i)  Each  individual  must  be  encouraged  to  acquire,  to  the  limit  of  his 
or  her  individual  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  capacities,  the 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  comprehend  and  express  ideas 
through  words,  numbers,  and  other  symbols. 

These  basic  skills  fall  into  four  broad  categories: 

(a)  the  ability  to  comprehend  ideas  through  reading,  listening,  and 
viewing; 

(b)  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  through  writing,  speaking,  and 
other  visual  and  non-verbal  media; 

(c)  the  ability  to  understand  and  employ  mathematical  operations  and 
concepts; 

(d)  the  ability  to  apply  rational  or  intuitive  processes  to  the  identification, 
consideration,  and  solution  of  problems. 

(ii)  Each  individual  should  develop  skills  of  inquiry,  analysis,  synthesis, 
and  evaluation.  Children  who  acquire  such  reasoning  skills  will  be 
able  to  continue  learning  throughout  their  lives. 
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-  develop  and  maintain  confidence  and  a  sense  of  self-worth 

(i)  Education  must  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  intellectual,  social, 
emotional,  physical,  moral,  and  cultural  development  of  each  in¬ 
dividual. 

(ii)  Each  individual  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  such  attributes  as 
intellectual  curiosity,  awareness,  sensitivity,  perseverance,  and  a 
desire  for  excellence. 

(iii)  Education  must  respond  to  each  individual’s  need  to  develop  a  posi¬ 
tive  sense  of  self,  including  a  desire  for  competence  and  continuing 
self-development  and  self-evaluation.  The  development  of  this  sense 
of  self-worth  will  enhance  the  individual’s  desire  to  understand  and 
examine  personal  interests,  abilities,  and  goals  and  to  reassess  them 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  an  ever-changing  environment. 

-  gain  the  knowledge  and  accpdre  the  attitudes  that  he  or  she  needs  for  active 
participation  in  Canadian  society 

(i)  Education  must  prepare  the  individual  child  for  life  in  our  society  by 
assisting  him  or  her  to  gain  insight  into  the  functioning  of  society  and 
the  individual’s  role  within  it. 

(ii)  Education  must  assist  individuals  to  gain  an  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  of  persons  belonging  to  social  and  cultural  groups 
different  from  their  own. 

(iii)  Education  must  assist  individuals  to  develop  the  physical  fitness  and 
acquire  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  open  to  them  for  a  satisfying  and  healthy  life. 

-  develop  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sensitivity  necessary  for  a  complete  and 
responsible  life 

(i)  Individuals  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  cultural  heritage,  of  the  environment  in  which  they  live, 
of  art,  music,  and  literature,  of  the  place  of  mathematics  and  science 
in  the  world’s  daily  work,  and  of  the  importance  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  life  of  nations. 

(ii)  Education  should  encourage  individuals  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  ethics  of  their  society  and  the  conduct  prescribed  by  such  ethics. 

(iii)  Education  must  assist  individuals  to  develop  self-respect,  respect  for 
others,  and  respect  for  law. 

(iv)  Education  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  each  child  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  abilities  and  aspirations  without  the 
limitations  imposed  by  sex-role  stereotypes  or  other  forms  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

The  Formative  Years  identifies  a  number  of  aims  that  are  components  of 
the  preceding  goals,  as  well  as  a  number  of  more  specific  learning  opportu¬ 
nities  that  contribute  to  each  of  these  aims,  thus  establishing  expectations  for 
the  programs  developed  for  the  Primary/Junior  Divisions. 
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There  are  many  ways  of  meeting  these  expectations  in  each  jurisdiction, 
family  of  schools,  or  school.  The  setting  of  local  objectives  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  provincial  aims  should  leave  the  principal  and  individual  teacher 
the  freedom  to  select  and  adapt  the  objectives,  materials,  and  sequences  that 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable  for  the  children.  Since  learning  and  teach¬ 
ing  are  complex  activities,  classroom  objectives  may  emerge  and  change 
during  the  process  of  learning.  This  is  because  children  learn  in  individual 
ways,  which  do  not  necessarily  follow  a  prescribed  sequence,  and  children 
and  teachers  must  change  their  approches  to  meet  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  tasks.  There  may  be  several  ways  of  selecting  material  or  tasks  to  meet 
any  one  learning  objective. 

When  framing  objectives  for  specific  learning  experiences,  the  teacher 
may  find  the  following  questions  helpful: 

Do  these  objectives  interpret  and  support  the  major  provincial  goals? 

•  Which  are  the  most  important  objectives? 

Are  these  objectives  consistent  with  one  another? 

Are  these  objectives  realistic  and  appropriate  for  the  child  or  children 
concerned? 

•  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  learning  is  to  take  place? 

•  What  assumptions  about  learning  must  be  considered  in  selecting  teaching 
approaches  for  these  objectives? 

®  What  are  the  criteria  for  the  assessment  of  achievement? 
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Chapter  Two 

Children  and  Learning 


Paramount  to  all  curriculum  decisions  are  the  children  and  their  individual 
ways  of  learning.  These  are  affected  by  such  intrinsic  factors  as  the  stages  of 
the  individual  child’s  emotional,  physical,  cognitive,  and  moral  development, 
his  or  her  general  abilities,  and  specific  talents.  In  addition,  extrinsic  factors 
such  as  the  child’s  pre-school  environment  have  affected  them. 

Pre-school  experience  sets  expectations,  motivates  and  reinforces  the 
child’s  particular  style  of  learning,  and  affects  language  patterns.  Teachers 
need  to  understand  the  experiences,  the  values,  and  the  language  style  that  a 
child  brings  to  school  in  order  to  set  objectives  and  select  learning  experiences 
that  will  take  advantage  of  the  influence  of  the  home.  Observations  gained  by 
working  alongside  the  child  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  will  soon  reveal 
both  needs  and  interests  to  the  teacher.  This  awareness  of  what  each  child 
needs,  of  how  he  or  she  learns,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  he  or  she  can  be 
expected  to  generalize  forms  the  basis  of  successful  planning.  Teachers  can 
also  gather  reliable  information  about  each  child  through  a  working  partner¬ 
ship  with  parents. 

The  child’s  sense  of  self-identity  is  another  key  influence  on  learning  pro¬ 
cesses.  Knowing  oneself  and  finding  worthiness  in  that  self  are  basic  human 
needs.  To  respond  to  those  needs,  the  teacher  must  care  for  the  children  and 
be  sensitive  to  each  individual  child’s  progress.  Teachers  must  show  that  they 
care.  Children  need  to  have  these  basic  needs  for  security  and  self-esteem 
satisfied  before  they  can  begin  to  attend  to  learning  in  school. 

When  first  entering  school,  the  young  child  has  a  tremendous  adjustment 
to  make  to  new  emotional  and  intellectual  tasks,  to  strange  adults,  and  to 
other  children.  Frequently,  coping  with  these  new  experiences  produces  ten¬ 
sions  that  result  in  temporary  relapses  into  babyhood:  nail-biting,  thumb¬ 
sucking,  toilet-training  problems,  crying,  dependence  on  adult  attention,  and 
jealousy  of  others.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  the  child’s  sense  of 
strangeness  and  be  ready  to  help  him  or  her  to  regain  security  through  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  other  children. 
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Research 

Although  guided  chiefly  by  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  child,  the  teacher  may 
find  it  helpful  to  consult  the  findings  of  current  research.  Two  major  emphases 
emerge  in  the  literature  of  current  educational  research.  One  is  centred  on 
behaviourist,  the  other  on  cognitive-field-development  theories. 

The  behaviourist  approach  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  learning  can 
be  analysed  into  stimulus-response  patterns  and  conditioning  based  on  the 
laws  of  reinforcement,  association,  and  repetition.  The  application  of  be¬ 
haviourist  principles  to  task  analysis  in  learning  has  demonstrated  that  skills, 
concepts,  and  understandings  can  be  built  up  from  a  succession  of  simpler 
skills  or  sub-concepts.  One  application  of  behaviourist  principles  is  program¬ 
med  instruction,  in  which  a  child  learns  through  a  self-reinforcing  program 
arranged  in  finely  graded  steps.  Behaviourists  explain  the  acquisition  of  habits 
or  simple  motor  skills  in  the  same  way.  Complex  visual-motor  skills  such  as 
those  found  in  creative  writing  and  in  reading,  however,  are  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  by  behaviourist  assumptions;  they  require  more  complex  explanations. 

The  cognitive-field  development  approach  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
learning  is  an  orderly  development  in  successive  patterns  of  increasingly  in¬ 
tricate  mental  structures.  These  mental  structures  develop  as  the  child  grows 
through  experience  with  people,  things,  and  symbols.  According  to  this 
theory,  learning  is  purposeful  and  the  child  is  an  agent  in  organizing  his  or 
her  own  knowledge.  Of  the  two  approaches,  a  cognitive  explanation  is  more 
appropriate  in  dealing  with  complex  behaviours  such  as  communication, 
concept-formation,  and  problem-solving. 

Individual  Differences 

Implicit  in  the  philosophy  of  this  document  is  the  idea  of  acceptance  —  the 
acceptance  by  the  school  of  all  children  with  their  wide  variations  in  ability, 
physique,  and  personality.  As  children  develop,  they  exhibit  differences,  not 
only  one  from  another,  but  also  within  themselves  as  they  seemingly  spurt 
ahead  at  one  moment  only  to  slow  down  the  next  as  though  on  a  plateau. 

There  is  a  particularly  wide  variation  in  the  development  of  children  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Junior  level.  The  same  child  may  even  vary  in  the 
maturity  of  his  or  her  behaviour  from  day  to  day.  Differences  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  boys  and  girls  become  especially  evident  at  this  time.  Some  girls 
begin  their  growth  spurt  as  early  as  ten  years  of  age  and  most  of  them  reach 
skeletal  maturity  well  in  advance  of  the  boys.  Mental  ability  and  social  ma¬ 
turity  have  a  significant,  though  low,  relationship  to  physical  size  and  pace  of 
development.  Thus  the  fast-developing  children  who  grow  more  quickly  and 
enter  their  growth  spurt  earlier  often  appear  to  be  more  able.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  generally  considered  that  girls  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  boys  in  some 
areas  of  development  at  this  stage. 
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Special  Needs 

While  the  sensitive  teacher  will  anticipate  wide  variations  and  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  them,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  accept  the  fact  that  there 
are  children  who  show  such  divergence  in  their  physical,  intellectual,  com¬ 
municative,  social,  or  emotional  development  that  major  curriculum  modi¬ 
fication  and/or  special  services  must  be  provided  for  them.  The  objectives  of 
such  special  services  or  curricula  are  no  different  from  those  outlined  in  this 
document.  The  focus  is  still  on  the  individual  and  his  or  her  optimal  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  skilled,  free,  and  purposeful  person,  able  to  manage  himself  or 
herself  in  an  open  society. 

Children  with  physical  exceptionalities  need  opportunities  to  explore  their 
environment  and  to  expand  their  perception  of  the  world.  Essential  to  their 
perceptual  and  conceptual  development  are  sensory  experiences  with  all 
sorts  of  manipulative  materials.  They  need  opportunities  for  movement  and 
play,  even  in  a  wheelchair. 
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Children  who  are  intellectually  handicapped  may  need,  for  longer  periods 
than  other  children,  a  curriculum  that  is  concrete,  emphasizing  multi-sensory 
and  manual  experiences.  They  also  may  need  more  guidance  and  structure 
for  reading  and  number  work.  Only  teacher  experimentation  and  observation 
will  provide  the  proper  basis  for  decisions  about  what  the  child  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  who  possess  unusual  talents  in  the  arts,  or  who 
are  intellectually  gifted,  also  have  needs  that  should  be  recognized.  With  some 
adjustments  to  the  curriculum,  such  as  more  opportunities  for  independent 
exploration  or  creative  work,  their  strengths  can  become  both  a  personal  and 
a  social  resource. 

Before  interpreting  the  difficulties  of  children  with  communication  excep¬ 
tionalities,  the  teacher  must  know  how  most  children  normally  acquire  and 
use  representations  and  symbols  and  how  they  communicate  through  gesture, 
movement,  play,  picture,  and  language.  Such  knowledge  provides  a  necessary 
basis  for  choosing  appropriate  learning  activities  for  children  with  difficulties. 

Every  exceptional  child  has  the  right  to  be  part  of  the  mainstream  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  profitable.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  exceptional  child's  needs  are  met  in  terms  of  staff,  curriculum, 
method,  materials,  and  organization.  If  the  child  meets  too  many  frustrating 
situations,  or  experiences  too  much  failure,  behavioural  problems  such  as 
withdrawal  or  aggression  may  result.  The  capable  teacher  will  use  the  child’s 
strengths  in  group  work  and  focus  on  problem  areas  when  working  with  the 
child  alone.  In  addition,  full  use  should  be  made  of  all  the  supportive  services 
available  to  the  school. 

Concepts 

Recognizing  these  variations  in  the  development  of  children,  the  teacher  in 
the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  has,  as  a  major  concern,  the  responsibility 
of  helping  each  child  move,  to  the  degree  to  which  he  or  she  is  able,  from 
experiences  with  concrete  objects  and  real  phenomena  through  visual  sym¬ 
bols  towards  abstractions.  Although  some  children  will  reach  the  level  of 
abstract  reasoning  before  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division,  the  teacher  should 
recognize  that,  for  many  children,  reasoning  remains  concrete  and  practical 
and  confined  to  specific  relationships  that  involve  no  more  than  two  factors 
at  a  time. 

Children  can  acquire  basic  and  powerful  concepts,  such  as  those  of  pat¬ 
tern,  symmetry,  order,  and  similarity,  if  they  are  given  appropriate  learning 
opportunities.  These  general  concepts  are  powerful  because  they  can  be 
applied  to  many  different  experiences  in  the  arts,  in  movement,  in  music,  in 
science,  and  in  mathematics.  They  continue  to  develop  through  organized 
activities  over  a  span  of  years. 

Some  concepts  that  many  children  are  capable  of  developing  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  and  Junior  Divisions  are  outlined  on  the  following  pages. 
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An  understanding  of  concrete  relationships  (near-far,  inside-outside, 
before-after ,  cause-effect)  may  be  within  the  grasp  of  a  seven-  or  eight-year- 
old  child,  but  appropriate  experiences  are  needed  to  deepen  such  under¬ 
standings  and  expand  them  for  wider  application. 

The  concept  of  space  also  grows  from  the  children's  experiences.  At  first, 
they  explore  personal  space  by  moving  and  acting  in  their  immediate  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  next  stage  is  action  space,  which  they  discover  through  patterns 
of  controlled  movement  and  weight,  through  pushing  and  pulling,  and 
through  balance  and  momentum.  Next  comes  the  concept  of  body  space, 
which  is  the  position  of  objects  in  relation  to  oneself  and  which  is  closely 
allied  to  object  space,  which  is  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another.  Finally 
comes  symbolic  or  map  space,  which  allows  children  to  visualize  objects 
through  pictures,  written  perspectives,  or  co-ordinates. 

•  Area  can  be  understood  as  a  measure  of  surface  by  nine-year-olds,  but  they 
may  encounter  difficulty  in  comparing  areas  of  irregular  surfaces.  Formulas 
for  calculating  areas  are  best  understood  if  they  are  developed  as  general¬ 
izations  from  practical  experiences.  The  child  needs  experiences  with  three- 
dimensional  objects  in  order  to  develop  intuitive  feelings  about  volume  and 
capacity,  but  fully  developed  concepts  about  displaced  or  filled  space  may 
not  be  acquired  until  about  age  thirteen. 

•  Understanding  of  invariance  is  the  realization  that  relationships  remain 
constant  even  though  properties  such  as  size  and  shape  change  —  that  is,  the 
number  of  a  collection  does  not  change  even  when  the  group  is  rearranged 
or  altered  in  appearance.  This  concept  of  the  identity  and  stability  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  established  only  at  about  age  seven.  It  underlies  all  scientific  think¬ 
ing  and  mathematical  ideas  of  number  groups  and  operations.  Thus  children’s 
understanding  of  this  concept  enables  them  to  engage  in  such  a  mathematical 
operation  as  addition. 

•  Ideas  of  time  begin  with  experience:  mealtimes,  elapsed  time,  and  points 
in  the  day.  Ability  to  tell  time,  often  acquired  by  eight  years  of  age  or  earlier, 
is  a  complex  understanding,  but  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  concept  of  time. 

•  Children’s  historical  concepts  and  perceptions  are  usually  limited  to  family 
generations,  extending  at  most  to  their  grandparents’  time.  The  time  line 
beyond  their  grandparents  is  likely  to  be  insecure,  and  events  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  times  have  a  confused  relationship,  with  little  or  no  sense  of  length  or 
interval  of  time.  In  their  own  generation,  young  children  have  difficulty  even 
with  ideas  of  younger  and  older  among  brothers  and  sisters. 

•  Children  of  the  Junior  Division  should  have  experiences  that  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  past  to  the  present,  but  full  understanding  of 
historical  time  is  usually  not  attained  until  age  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

•  Concepts  of  time  and  space  affect  one’s  collective  perceptions  of  the  envi- 
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ronment.  Thus  children’s  grasp  of  geographical  concepts  is  usually  limited 
to  concrete  understandings  of  familiar  and  experienced  places  such  as  one’s 
immediate  locality  or  routes  frequently  travelled.  Consequently,  abstract 
concepts  such  as  village,  town,  community,  region,  capital  city,  province, 
and  society  are  slow  to  emerge  and  may  not  be  understood  until  nine  years 
of  age  or  later. 

Even  in  moral  and  ethical  understanding,  children  appear  to  move  through 
stages.  The  five-year-old  has  concrete  ideas  of  behaviour  and  punishment 
related  to  specific  situations.  Rules  are  imagined  as  always  being  made  by 
others.  Nevertheless,  six-  and  seven-year-olds  should  be  involved  in  deciding 
what  rules  should  govern  their  own  behaviour  and  their  relations  with  their 
classmates.  By  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division,  most  children  develop  some 
realization  that  rules  are  agreements  by  which  equality  and  quality  are 
achieved  in  society. 

The  curriculum  can  contribute  to  intellectual  independence  through  experi¬ 
ences  that  include  making  decisions,  working  independently  and  in  groups, 
and  choosing  and  carrying  out  appropriate  tasks.  Such  activities  help  the 
child  to  move  away  from  reliance  on  external  approval  and  control  and 
allow  the  development  of  intrinsic  values  that  are  consistent  with  personal 
purposes  as  well  as  with  those  of  society. 

By  the  age  of  six,  children  can  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  others  but 
only  gradually  do  they  learn  to  see  situations  from  another’s  point  of  view. 
Children  may  reach  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division  before  they  can  fully 
imagine  themselves  in  another’s  position. 

Discussion,  role  -  taking,  and  drama  may  contribute  to  an  earlier  develop¬ 
ment  of  concern  for  social  values.  Experience  of  group  membership  is  also 
important  in  helping  children  to  see  others’  perspectives,  to  compare  experi¬ 
ences,  and  to  form  a  more  objective  view  of  their  relationships  with  others. 
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•  Children's  important  learnings  in  the  area  of  social  and  personal  behaviour 
are  based  on  observation  and  imitation  of  models  such  as  the  teacher  or  a 
parent  they  love  or  respect. 

Such  learnings  are  not  confined  to  attitudes  but  extend  to  techniques  and 
ways  of  perceiving.  Membership  in  a  group  or  community  not  only  provides 
models  for  imitation,  but  also  gives  opportunities  to  practise  the  behaviour 
and  attitudes  that  the  community  finds  desirable.  Habits  of  careful  work, 
persistence,  attention  to  tasks,  and  honesty  of  observation  and  reporting  are 
stimulated  by  working  in  a  group  and  meeting  standards  set  by  the  group 
and  accepted  by  the  individual.  Gradually,  through  the  Primary  and  Junior 
Divisions,  children  develop  practical  ideas  of  loyalty  and  understanding  of 
group  relations. 

Assumptions 

In  summary,  the  following  assumptions  about  children  and  learning  are  basic 
to  the  curriculum  set  forth  in  this  document: 

•  Children  are  curious.  Their  need  to  explore  and  manipulate  should  be 
fulfilled  through  handling  real  things  that  involve  more  than  one  sense.  The 
more  all  the  senses  are  involved,  the  more  effective  the  experience. 

•  Most  human  activity  is  a  purposeful  search  for  pattern.  This  includes 
organizing  new  information  and  relating  it  to  previously  developed  concepts. 
Incongruity  between  old  patterns  and  new  experiences  stimulates  question¬ 
ing,  observation,  manipulation,  and  application  in  a  variety  of  new  situations. 
Maintaining  the  right  balance  between  novel  and  familiar  experiences  in 
learning  situations  is  one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

•  Learning  experiences  gain  power  if  they  are  part  of  organized  and  mean¬ 
ingful  wholes. 

•  Children  have  an  intrinsic  need  for  mastery  over  situations,  a  need  that 
they  express  by  using  their  experiences  to  search  out  the  significant  patterns 
in  reality  and  thus  reduce  uncertainty. 

•  Children  find  self-fulfilment  in  successful  learning,  and  are  not  motivated 
merely  by  external  rewards  and  approval.  Pupils  engaged  in  self-rewarding 
activity  with  a  sensitive,  consistent  teacher  who  makes  demands  appropriate 
to  their  own  level  are  having  a  happy  experience. 

•  Play  is  an  essential  part  of  learning.  It  is  free  from  the  restrictions  of  reality, 
external  evaluations,  and  judgement.  Children  can  try  out  different  styles  of 
action  and  communication  without  being  required  to  make  premature  deci¬ 
sions  or  being  penalized  for  errors.  Play  provides  a  context  in  which  the 
teacher  can  observe  children’s  handling  of  materials  and  social  situations, 
assess  their  stage  of  development,  and  encourage  experiences  that  further 
their  growth.  The  teacher  should  know  when  to  intervene  unobtrusively, 
when  to  add  to  or  change  a  play  situation,  when  to  provide  a  toy  telephone. 
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a  costume,  a  question,  or  a  suggestion  that  will  further  the  fantasy  or  broaden 
the  experience. 

Children  learn  through  experience  with  people,  symbols,  and  things.  Things 
may  be  objects,  events,  processes,  or  relationships. 

The  symbolic  process  for  children  develops  through  a  sequence  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  Initially  children  must  understand  that  a  real  object  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  symbols  as  a  spoken  word,  gesture,  dramatic  movement,  toy, 
model,  picture;  ultimately  they  must  understand  that  an  object  can  be 
represented  by  the  printed  word.  The  development  of  symbolism  underlies 
the  communication,  recording,  and  coding  of  experience  in  a  condensed  and 
systematic  form.  Full  understanding  of  symbols,  however,  is  slow  to  emerge. 
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Chapter  Three 

Teaching  and  Learning 


Teaching  and  learning  are  based  on  a  process  of  continual  interaction  in 
which  teacher  and  child  are  partners.  For  learning  to  be  effective,  the  one 
who  makes  the  first  move  must  find  the  other  ready  to  respond.  The  child 
will  indicate  his  or  her  needs,  readiness,  and  capacity  through  questions  and 
behaviour;  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  respond  or  to  initiate  and  moti¬ 
vate  appropriate  learning  activities.  In  either  case,  the  teacher  must  take 
responsibility  for  the  general  purpose  and  direction  of  learning  by  building 
variety  and  choice  into  the  learning  sequence  and  materials. 

There  are  numerous  considerations  that  confront  the  teacher  in  fulfilling 
these  responsibilities.  These  considerations  include  such  matters  as  content, 
values,  concepts,  skills,  learning  groups,  time,  space,  and  resources. 


Content 

Content  is  more  than  subject  matter  or  a  set  of  facts  and  opinions  such  as 
those  contained  in  a  textbook.  It  is  a  major  resource  for  learning,  existing 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  significant  learning  experiences  for  children: 
information,  values,  concepts,  techniques,  strategies,  and  skills.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  source  for  content  will  be  the  environment  —  people,  things,  and 
symbols. 

Both  the  teacher  and  child  should  be  involved  in  choosing  content.  If  the 
teacher  starts  the  process,  he  or  she  must  pose  a  question  or  initiate  an 
activity  that  catches  the  imagination  of  the  child.  If  children  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  topics  of  individual  interest,  there  are  likely  to  be  as  many  questions 
as  there  are  children.  The  children’s  involvement  is  important  because  con¬ 
tent  that  they  have  chosen  themselves  is  most  likely  to  motivate  learning. 

In  either  case,  the  teacher  fashions  the  topic  into  a  content  vehicle  through 
which  he  or  she  can  assess  the  needs  of  each  child  and  through  which  the 
child  is  enabled  to  acquire  the  values,  concepts,  information,  opinions, 
techniques,  learning  strategies,  and  skills  that  the  teacher  has  identified  as 
the  objectives  of  the  curriculum.  The  teacher  should  not,  however,  ignore 
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opportunities  for  learning  that  arise  outside  the  context  of  planned  objectives. 

Selection  Criteria 

However  it  arises  or  however  it  is  organized,  content  should  be  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  education  outlined  in  chapter  1 ,  “Values,  Goals,  and  Objec¬ 
tives”.  The  assumptions  about  children  and  learning  outlined  in  chapter  2, 
“Children  and  Learning”,  define  the  criteria  by  which  it  may  be  chosen. 

Will  it  give  children  an  opportunity  for  direct  inquiry,  independent  study, 
and  creative  ability  in  the  context  of  their  own  interests,  abilities,  and  devel¬ 
opmental  needs?  Will  it  fulfil  their  needs  to  explore  and  to  manipulate? 
Will  it  capitalize  on  the  use  of  all  their  senses? 

Will  it  satisfy  the  children’s  search  for  pattern  by  building  concepts  that 
can  be  developed  and  related  to  other  learning? 

•  Will  it  relate  to  what  the  children  already  know? 

Will  it  be  sufficiently  novel  to  stimulate  questions,  observations,  and 
manipulations? 

Will  the  children  be  able  to  see  what  they  are  learning  as  part  of  an  orga¬ 
nized  and  meaningful  whole? 

•  Will  it  spring  from  real  experiences  in  the  children's  environment?  Is  it 
relevant  to  their  understanding  of  the  world?  Is  this  content  appropriate  to 
each  child’s  level  of  development? 

With  this  content  as  a  vehicle,  will  the  children  be  able  to  know  when 
they  have  been  successful?  Will  it  fulfil  the  children’s  basic  needs  for  mas¬ 
tery?  Will  it  provoke  questions,  involvement,  and  a  desire  for  further 
exploration? 

•  Will  it  utilize  all  the  channels  of  learning  —  visual,  auditory,  motor- 
manipulative,  olfactory,  gustatory,  and  tactile? 

Will  it  encourage  learning  through  play? 

Will  it  provide  experiences  with  qualitative  relationships  such  as  texture, 
colour,  and  sounds,  and  with  quantitative  relationships  such  as  number, 
distance,  size,  and  mass? 

Will  this  content  provide  opportunities  for  various  techniques  of  investi¬ 
gation? 

Will  this  knowledge  or  technique  be  personally  or  socially  useful?  Will  it 
help  children  to  learn  skills  that  will  help  them  to  manipulate,  observe, 
reason,  record,  and  communicate? 

Will  this  content  lead  to  a  reasoned  knowledge  of  and  pride  in  Canada  and 
motivate  children  to  build  their  own  understanding  of  their  environment  and 
community? 

Balance 

In  the  process  of  developing  a  program  based  on  the  above  criteria,  the 
teacher  may  wish  to  ensure  balance  by  a  consideration  of  the  following 
system  of  classification: 

empirical  knowledge  —  that  is,  the  activities  and  understandings  concerned 
with  finding  out  about  things,  events,  and  processes  in  the  physical,  bio- 
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logical,  and  social  world,  both  through  observation  and  experimentation; 

•  symbolic  activities  —  that  is,  finding  and  using  symbols  such  as  numbers, 
shapes,  and  words; 

•  aesthetic  activities  —  that  is,  interpreting  and  expressing  experience  in 
artistic  form  and  recognizing  the  same  process  in  the  work  of  others; 

•  ethical  development  —  that  is,  working  out  a  set  of  values  by  which  to  live 
and  recognizing  that  each  individual  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  society  and 
affects  its  total  character  by  his  or  her  actions; 

•  integrative  activities  —  that  is,  synthesizing  learning  across  disciplinary 
lines. 

Valuable  as  the  above  criteria  may  be,  individual  children  and  their  ways 
of  learning  will  remain  the  basic  criteria  in  choosing  content.  The  teacher. 
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being  aware  of  what  each  child  is  and  of  what  he  or  she  knows,  must  relate 
this  awareness  to  the  disciplines  of  knowledge,  which  are,  in  effect,  patterns 
of  ways  of  perceiving  and  organizing  the  environment.  In  this  sense,  the 
teacher  provides  a  curriculum  that  is  both  child-centred  and  knowledge- 
centred.  More  specific  material  that  will  help  in  this  task  is  found  in  the 
sections  on  Communication,  the  Arts,  and  Environmental  Studies. 

Values 

As  stated  in  chapter  1,  “Values,  Goals,  and  Objectives'’,  values  take  on 
meaning  for  the  individual  when  they  become  internalized.  The  role  of  the 
teacher  is  to  provide  the  context  in  which  the  child  can  work  out  a  personal 
system  of  values  and  begin  to  develop  a  way  of  analysing  value  issues. 

In  helping  each  child  to  develop  a  value  system,  the  teacher  must  keep  in 
mind  that  values  may  be  consciously  selected  or  unconsciously  acquired.  The 
teacher’s  task  is  to  help  each  child  consciously  develop  a  clear  set  of  values 
through  a  process  that  might  be  described  in  this  way: 

•  becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of  values; 

•  identifying  value  alternatives  and  their  consequences; 

•  selecting  personal  values  from  the  alternatives; 

•  internalizing  the  values  selected; 

•  acting  in  accordance  with  the  values  selected. 

Discussion  of  a  shared  experience  acquires  a  value  dimension  when  it  is 
becomes  it  ought  to  be.  Such  a  dimension  involves  the  raising  of  value  ques¬ 
tions:  How  does  the  story  end?  becomes  How  would  you  like  the  story  to  end ? 

Values  could  enter  into  the  study  of  animals.  For  example,  if  children  were 
to  visit  a  zoo  as  part  of  a  study,  the  following  question  might  be  raised: 
Should  wild  animals  be  kept  in  captivity  or  be  set  free?  Value  questions  like 
this  could  stimulate  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  animals,  of  man’s  relation 
to  nature,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Value  issues  and  conflicts 
might  be  identified  in  the  process  and  children  could  consider  what  their 
value  judgements  were.  Teacher  and  learner  alike  would  be  free  to  contribute 
their  ideas  for  scrutiny.  Such  a  process  can  be  a  dimension  of  any  topic  that 
arises  in  the  Primary  or  Junior  classroom. 

Analysis  of  value  issues  presents  another  aspect  of  values  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Here  it  is  important  for  children  to  regard  value  issues  as  capable  of 
solution  through  inquiry  and  discussion.  They  should  evaluate  and  weigh 
information,  form  points  of  comparison,  and  then  analyse  and  interpret  the 
information  in  order  to  reach  a  rational  position. 

Teachers  must  not  impose  their  own  views  on  the  children.  The  role  of 
the  teacher  is  to  provide  the  context  in  which  a  child  can  develop  values 
that  reflect  the  priorities  of  a  concerned  society  and  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nize  his  or  her  integrity  as  an  individual. 
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Concepts 

While  concepts  are  inappropriate  and  irrelevant  as  principles  to  be  described, 
verbalized,  or  memorized  by  children,  they  do  provide  a  framework  within 
which  a  teacher  or  group  of  teachers  may  plan.  Occasional  verbalization  of 
a  concept  by  the  teacher  may  be  justified  but  only  insofar  as  it  is  expressed 
in  terms  that  are  comprehensible  to  the  children.  The  teacher  must  be  aware 
of  the  possibile  misconceptions  that  children  can  build  when  they  only  hear 
about  such  abstractions  as  election,  law,  government,  and  authority.  If  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  understand  such  abstractions,  even  in  the  initial  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept,  they  must  have  specific  examples  with  which  to  work. 
These  important  ideas  have  to  be  related  directly,  honestly,  and  simply  to  the 
children's  level  of  comprehension.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  not  be 
simplified  to  the  point  of  distortion.  They  may  well  have  to  be  explored  again 
and  again  on  successively  higher  levels  of  generalization  as  children  build  up 
their  concepts  and  inquiry  skills  from  active  learning  about  the  environment. 

The  teacher  should  make  use  of  situations  and  tasks  that  are  similar  to 
encourage  children  both  to  confirm  and  extend  their  understanding  through 
the  transfer  of  ideas.  Relationships  that  are  difficult  to  identify  in  one  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  easily  seen  in  another.  Although  it  may  seem  small,  success  in 
the  transfer  of  knowledge  in  these  situations  can  contribute  substantially  to 
a  child’s  self-confidence  and  enthusiasm. 

Particular  concepts  may  arise  in  different  contexts  time  after  time.  Quite 
often  an  idea  that  is  familiar  to  children  in  one  context  may  be  totally  new 
in  another.  For  example,  children  who  understand  that  the  quantity  of  rubber 
(its  mass)  remains  unchanged  when  a  rubber  band  is  stretched  are  often 
baffled  by  the  same  principle  applied  to  water  in  containers  of  different 
shapes.  The  foregoing,  therefore,  applies  not  only  to  the  development  of  new 
concepts  but  to  the  integration,  application,  and  reinforcement  of  old  ones. 

Transfer  of  learning  also  reinforces  the  perception  of  the  relationships 
among  objects,  events,  and  processes  which  underlie  concept-formation. 
Such  understanding  takes  time  to  develop.  It  is  not  accomplished  in  one 
lesson,  nor  necessarily  in  a  week  or  month,  nor  at  the  end  of  a  particular 
sequence  of  work.  Understanding  has  to  grow  in  its  own  time  for  each  child. 
Major  understandings  may  grow  out  of  years  of  experience  of  the  same 
concept  in  its  many  variations. 

Skills 

Acquisition  of  skills  is  related  to  the  development  pattern  of  children.  There¬ 
fore,  it  seems  advisable  to  establish  reasonable  levels  of  expectation,  that  is, 
levels  related  to  the  individual  child's  development,  rather  than  to  spend 
excessive  time  working  prematurely  on  skills  in  return  for  little,  if  any,  im¬ 
provement.  Children  can  learn  skills  from  one  another  through  example 
and  imitation  as  well  as  by  teacher  instruction. 
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More  than  one  skill  can  be  developed  through  the  same  learning  activity. 
For  example,  purposeful  practice  of  inquiry  skills  stimulated  in  Environ¬ 
mental  Studies  may  necessitate  the  use  of  communication  skills  such  as 
mathematics  or  reading  and  may  culminate  in  a  written  report  or  artistic 
display.  The  teacher's  task  is  to  anticipate  the  various  skills  and  sub-skills 
required  by  the  topic  under  study  and  to  help  children  select  and  sequence 
those  that  are  congruent  with  their  own  purposes  and  stage  of  development. 

The  following  statements  on  skill  acquisition  contain  further  implications 
for  the  teacher. 

Skills  and  techniques  are  learned  most  effectively  when  the  child  sees  that 
they  are  necessary  for  a  particular  task. 

Intervention  in  the  form  of  direct  demonstration  and/or  instruction  may 
be  necessary  when  a  skill  is  introduced  or  when  it  is  developed  to  a  more 
complex  level. 

•  Skills  are  refined  and  improved  through  practice  in  a  variety  of  situations. 
Pacing  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  and  learning  style  of  the  child. 

•  Intervention  and  practice  must  be  flexibly  organized  for  individuals  and 
groups,  not  necessarily  applied  to  a  whole  class. 

Skills  more  specifically  related  to  the  three  learning  clusters  outlined  in 
this  document  are  described  in  the  appropriate  sections. 

Learning  Groups 

A  basic  tenet  of  this  document  is  that  children  have  individual  needs  and 
styles  of  learning  and  that  they  need  experiences  in  working  both  indepen¬ 
dently  and  in  groups.  It  follows  that  the  teacher  must  plan  a  variety  of  group¬ 
ings  to  meet  these  differing  requirements.  These  could  include: 

•  individuals  working  on  assignments,  inquiry,  research,  practice,  or  pre¬ 
pared  materials; 

•  work  groups  chosen  by  the  children  or  suggested  by  the  teacher; 

In  this  case,  from  two  to  five  children  work  together  on  a  reading  or  number 
game,  carry  out  an  experiment,  make  a  model,  help  one  another  to  research 
a  topic,  or  play  together  in  the  house  corner,  the  dress-up  corner,  or  store. 

•  larger  teaching  groups  useful  for  separating  children  according  to  ability 
or  need; 

These  larger  groups  may  be  useful  for  teaching  specific  reading  skills,  certain 
aspects  of  mathematics,  and  so  forth. 

•  class  groups,  that  is,  groups  that  consist  of  entire  classes. 

These  are  useful  for  activities  such  as  planning  a  project,  story-telling,  phys¬ 
ical  education,  and  sometimes  drama. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  teacher  will  need  to  guide  children  through  their 
individual  sequence  of  tasks  if  confusion  is  not  to  result  from  such  a  variety 
of  activities.  Once  the  children  have  learned  to  follow  their  individual 
sequences,  and  know  when  to  move  from  one  group  to  another  or  when  to 
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work  alone,  the  teacher  is  free  to  devote  more  time  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  small  groups. 

Groupings  should  be  retained  only  as  long  as  needed.  They  may  be  orga¬ 
nized  on  need  or  achievement  level  for  purposes  of  teaching  specific  skills. 
Interest  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  can  also  include  children  who  are  younger 
and  older,  more  and  less  able.  The  teacher  and  the  group  can  help  the  less 
able  to  make  their  contribution,  while  the  more  able  can  assist  the  others 
and  reinforce  their  own  learning;  both  gain  intellectually  and  socially.  The 
child  who  compares  personal  experiences  and  ideas  with  others  in  a  group 
expands  his  or  her  understanding  and  reaches  new  perspectives.  In  group 
work,  it  is  especially  important  that  no  child  should  feel  lost  or  left  out. 

Some  schools  may  bring  together  two  or  more  classes  or  age  groups,  either 
within  a  conventional  classroom  or  within  one  of  the  new  forms  of  teaching 
space.  Various  school  buildings  can  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  forms 
and  sizes  of  groups  if  the  problem  of  matching  space  and  people  is  tackled 
with  conviction  and  imagination. 

Time 

Learning  from  real  life  situations,  from  exploration,  and  from  inquiry 
imposes  rhythms  of  time  that  cannot  be  tied  to  a  timetable.  For  example, 
short  intensive  periods  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  certain 
skills  such  as  spelling,  handwriting,  or  computation;  an  experiment  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  science  may  take  a  morning  or  longer;  a  project  may  extend  from 
two  weeks  to  a  full  term. 
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In  planning  for  effective  use  of  time,  the  following  factors  should  be  noted : 

•  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  particular  learning  experience  should  take 
place  at  a  fixed  time  during  the  day. 

•  It  is  practically  impossible  to  predict  the  time  each  child  needs  for  various 
tasks  or  experiences. 

•  Balance  between  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  kinds  of  learning  should  be 
examined  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis,  not  in  terms  of  a  single  day’s 
activities. 

•  Responsibility  for  planning  activities  and  using  time  should  be  shared  with 
the  children. 

As  far  as  possible,  experiences  that  reinforce  each  other  in  learning  should 
occur  close  together.  For  example,  learning  about  measuring  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  making  of  models  or  maps.  The  children  might  then  find  that 
they  need  to  learn  more  about  measuring.  Children  who  have  identified  their 
own  requirements  in  this  way  are  motivated  to  work  with  greater  zeal  to 
acquire  the  basic  skills  they  need. 


A  schedule  or  timetable  may  be  necessary  for  certain  purposes  such  as 
sharing  the  library  resource  centre  or  the  gymnasium,  but  it  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  guide  to  be  altered  as  the  need  arises. 
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Space 

Dynamic  learning  activities  require  a  variety  of  space,  different  uses  of  the 
same  space,  and  ready  accessibility  to  storage  facilities  and  resources. 
Storage  space  is  important,  particularly  since  increasing  community  use  of 
facilities  may  necessitate  daily  clearing  away. 

Teachers  should  be  able  to  improvise  with  existing  facilities  to  provide: 

•  subdivision  of  large  areas  into  small  learning  areas,  centres,  or  bays,  by 
means  of  portable  dividers  that  double  as  display  areas  and  as  storage  units, 
racks,  portable  bins,  trolleys,  or  shelving; 

•  movable  work  space  for  experiments  in  mathematics  and  science  as  well 
as  storage  space  for  necessary  materials  and  apparatus; 

•  work  benches  and  storage  space  for  metric  measuring  devices,  tools,  and 
raw  materials ; 

•  a  water  supply  and  adjacent  surfaces  suitable  for  wet  and  messy  work 
(e.g.,  activities  with  sand  and  water  trays) ; 

•  surfaces  for  painting; 

•  different  surfaces  and  different  levels  that  can  be  combined  into  larger 
working  surfaces  for  groups  of  children; 

•  a  quiet  area  for  listening,  reading,  and  recording,  with  storage  space  for 
appropriate  materials; 

•  an  open  space  for  imaginative  play,  drama,  or  story-telling; 

•  an  outdoor  area  adjacent  to  the  classroom  and  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  such  different  activities  as  free  movement  and  experiments  with  plants 
and  animals. 

Resources 

Effective  planning  implies  making  the  best  use  of  resources,  both  human 
and  material.  The  presence  of  a  rich  variety  of  metric  measuring  devices, 
tools,  materials,  books,  and  equipment  is  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  learning. 
Common  to  all  is  the  intent  to  provide  children  with  a  variety  of  first-hand 
experiences.  These  resources  should  be  relevant,  varied  enough  to  challenge 
each  child,  and  placed  within  reach  so  that  they  entice  the  learner  to  experi¬ 
ment,  shape,  measure,  mould,  and  master  (see  chapter  6,  “Environmental 
Studies”,  pp.  103  -  104  ). 

Integration  of  activities  allows  different  resources  to  serve  several  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  reinforce  one  aspect  of  learning  through  another.  The  resources 
for  studies  of  the  arts  or  the  environment,  for  example,  can  serve  the  purpose 
of  communication. 

Providing  each  classroom  with  a  few  copies  of  various  textbooks,  rather 
than  a  class  set  of  one  series,  encourages  the  children  to  develop  the  habit  of 
critical  reading  and  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  different  materials.  The 
teacher  should  also  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  presented  by  “old”  books. 
These  can  be  cut  up  and  the  relevant  parts  incorporated  in  reference  booklets 
developed  by  the  children. 
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Human  resources  include  the  child’s  own  active  mind  and  his  or  her 
experiences,  other  children,  the  adults  with  whom  he  or  she  comes  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  the  teacher.  Inherent  in  the  teaching-learning  assumptions  of  this 
document  is  the  concept  of  the  teacher  as  a  major  resource.  This  concept 
requires  teachers  to  be  both  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable  in  many  fields; 
consequently,  some  teachers  may  feel  somewhat  handicapped  by  lack  of 
competence  in  a  particular  area.  With  collective  planning  by  staff,  the 
strengths  of  each  teacher  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Such  sharing  of 
strengths  requires  good  communication,  close  cooperation,  and  consistency 
of  expectation  among  all  concerned. 

Questioning  is  an  important  tool  or  resource  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher.  Becoming  aware  of  the  many  kinds  of  questions  that  exist  and  their 
differing  uses  can  help  a  teacher  avoid  the  trap  of  asking  too  many  questions 
of  fact.  Some  factual  questions  are  needed,  but  more  profitable  in  the  long 
run  are  those  which  lead  the  child  towards  higher  levels  of  learning  such  as 
inferring,  analysing,  or  generalizing. 

Parents  are  also  valuable  resources.  They  can  represent  occupations  and 
roles  in  the  community,  provide  specialized  information  in  a  personal  way, 
supply  skills  in  art,  music,  or  the  crafts,  and  sometimes  accompany  small 
groups  on  field  trips.  Parents,  grandparents,  and  even  great-grandparents 
can  provide  a  rich  source  of  stories,  photographs,  and  documents  that  become 
relevant  during  investigations.  Parents  are  also  a  rich  resource  to  teachers  in 
getting  to  know  the  children. 

Exchanges  with  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  community,  the  province, 
the  country,  or  abroad  constitute  another  rich  resource.  Such  arrangements 
allow  children  to  exchange  reports  of  their  own  investigations;  they  can  pose 
and  answer  questions  and  develop  pen  or  tape  friendships.  Instead  of  using 
second-hand  information  about  the  Arctic  or  Niagara,  children  can  study 
one  another’s  areas  through  people  they  have  come  to  know.  The  climax  of 
such  exchanges  might  well  be  a  visit  with  the  new  friends. 
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Chapter  Four 

Communication 


Communication  has  both  expressive  and  receptive  components,  involving 
all  the  ways  that  children: 

•  receive  and  interpret  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and  feelings  of  others; 

•  record  what  they  wish  to  express; 

•  represent  their  experiences  and  their  thinking  through  language  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  (Other  forms  of  communication  have  been  dealt  with  in  chapter  5, 
“The  Arts’!) 

For  the  child,  communication  begins  in  experience.  It  starts  with  the 
child’s  having  something  to  say  and  being  helped  to  find  the  best  way  of 
saying  it.  The  expression  of  attitudes,  feelings,  and  ideas  requires  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  mastery  of  symbols  of  many  kinds:  sounds,  gestures,  movement, 
pictures,  signs,  letters,  words,  or  numerals. 

Communication  allows  children  to  remember,  relate,  and  share  information 
and  ideas. 

The  general  aims  or  long-term  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  enable 
children  to  have  access  to  as  many  means  of  communication  as  possible,  to 
help  them  extend  and  refine  their  communication  skills  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  and  to  encourage  them  as  they  begin  to  find  their  particular  style  of 
communication  and  as  they  interact  with  their  world  and  interpret  it  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  Some  components  of  these  aims  are  to  help  the  child: 

•  achieve  the  skill  of  expressing  personal  experiences  both  linguistically  and 
mathematically; 

•  establish  and  retain  a  functional  literacy,  that  is,  to  enable  him  or  her  to 
understand  and  interpret  essential  information  from  signs,  messages,  books, 
and  instructions;  to  compare  points  of  view;  to  take  a  critical  attitude  towards 
advertising  and  propaganda;  to  understand  graphic  and  numerical  material 
in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers; 

•  read  and  enjoy  books,  periodicals,  plays,  and  poetry,  and  appreciate  good 
writing; 

•  develop  and  exercise  his  or  her  imagination  through  a  range  of  vicarious 
experiences; 
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use  the  aforementioned  skills  as  a  basis  for  rational  problem-solving  (in 
so  far  as  young  children  are  able) . 

Communication  has  many  forms.  Although  these  are  discussed  separately 
in  this  document,  they  are  not  experienced  as  separate  by  children;  they  flow 
into,  complement,  and  reinforce  one  another.  Children  instinctively  experi¬ 
ment  with  forms  of  communication  consistent  with  their  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Teachers’  expectations,  therefore,  should  be  consonant  with  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  form  in  a  given  situation  and  with  the  children’s  degree 
of  confidence  in  that  form. 

Young  children  express  themselves  first  through  bodily  movements,  ges¬ 
tures,  and  babbling  or  talking  to  themselves.  They  move  into  a  stage  where 
they  can  symbolize  an  absent  object  or  person  through  an  imitative  gesture 
or  words.  They  then  move  into  a  stage  of  using  toys,  such  as  trucks  and  dolls, 
as  symbols  for  the  objects  and  people  they  represent.  Gradually  they  reach 
a  stage  where  the  symbols  or  analogues  are  pictures  that  develop  into 
sketches  or  diagrams  of  whatever  they  are  trying  to  communicate.  Later  in 
the  Primary  years,  they  learn  to  use  and  understand  written  symbols  and 
notations.  This  process  is  intensified  in  our  society  by  the  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  symbols  that  surround  children  from  an  early  age.  Their  world  is  a  mo¬ 
saic  of  television  pictures,  photographs,  pictures,  signals  (e.g.,  red  for  stop), 
slogans  and  advertisements,  words,  letters,  and  figures.  Active  participation 
by  children  in  this  world  necessitates  the  gradual  acquisition  and  mastery 
of  some  of  the  major  forms  of  communication  such  as  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

Pre-school  Development 

For  each  child,  language  begins  and  develops  in  a  social  setting.  Attentive 
adults  have  answered  him  or  her,  stimulated  him  or  her  to  make  sounds  and, 
later,  to  speak.  They  have  offered  new  words,  phrases,  and  expressions  to 
sort  out  and  use.  The  child  has  been  given  opportunities  to  acquire  words 
and  ranges  of  meaning  for  familiar  things  and  people  —  objects,  happenings, 
colours,  shapes,  textures,  and  the  similarities  that  contribute  to  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  experience:  dog,  fast,  baby,  bed,  drink,  car.  He  or  she  has  been  giv¬ 
en  the  material  from  which  to  select  the  significant  features  of  language. 
Attempts  to  classify  and  organize  such  experiences  of  the  world  and  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  reflected  in  the  development,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three, 
of  a  personal  variety  of  grammar.  By  the  age  of  four,  most  children  have 
mastered  the  basic  structures  of  their  language  and  by  age  five  or  six,  they 
have  3,000  to  5,000  words  at  their  command.  However,  the  quality  of  each 
child’s  language  depends  on  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  speech  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  family  and  on  the  variety  of  the  experiences  and  relationships 
he  or  she  has  shared  with  them.  The  fortunate  child  hears  constructive  con¬ 
versations,  questions,  and  explanations.  He  or  she  listens  as  nursery  rhymes, 
jingles,  and  favourite  stories  are  told  or  read.  He  or  she  hears,  views,  and 
discusses  carefully  selected  radio  and  television  programs. 
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Even  at  the  beginning  of  school,  the  child  is  doing  two  things  with  every 
new  utterance:  expressing  a  need  or  observation  and  experimenting  with 
and  developing  patterns  of  language.  The  school  should  capitalize  on  the 
desire  and  need  of  the  child  to  learn  more  meanings  and  more  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  them,  to  discover  that  everything  has  a  name  and  to  learn  as  many 
of  them  as  possible,  and  to  play  and  experiment  continually  with  language. 
This  experimentation  should  develop  from  real  experiences  and  from  samples 
of  lively  and  real  language,  not  from  the  second-hand  experiences  of  work¬ 
books  and  exercises. 

It  is  essential  for  the  teacher  to  respond  to  the  children  as  individuals,  to 
give  them  security,  and  to  reach  out  to  them.  Personal  acceptance  of  each 
child  is  all  the  more  important  because  of  the  aforementioned  varying  pre¬ 
school  experiences  and  the  consequent  wide  variation  in  individual  under¬ 
standing  and  use  of  language. 
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The  teacher  starts  where  the  child  is,  accepting  existing  idiom  and  speech 
patterns.  The  concern  should  be  to  make  children  confident  and  willing  to 
express  themselves  naturally.  What  they  have  to  say  and  how  effectively  they 
say  it  is  the  first  consideration,  correctness  a  secondary  one.  The  children  are 
ready  to  use  only  what  they  can  discriminate  and  what  they  have  assimilated. 

Developing  Language 

As  children  play  and  experiment,  the  teacher's  role  is  to: 

ask  questions  and,  in  so  doing,  accept  and  expand  the  children’s  responses, 
thereby  helping  them  to  confirm  and  extend  their  language  in  structure, 
vocabulary,  and  meaning  and  in  articulation  and  sensitivity  to  sound  and 
rhythm ; 

give  them  new  words  and  expressions  related  to  textures,  qualities,  shapes, 
and  colour  relationships; 

•  offer  comments,  explanations,  and  suggestions. 

The  child  also  gains  language  insights  through  manipulative  experiences. 
A  simple  item  such  as  a  water  tray  can  lead  to  a  variety  of  experiences  at 
several  levels,  from  simple  activities  such  as  splashing,  dripping,  and  pour¬ 
ing  water  or  handling  containers  to  the  stage  where  the  child  experiments 
with  capacity  measures,  filters,  water  pressures,  flows,  and  floating. 

Diverse  shared  activities  facilitate  language  expansion.  Children  need 
centres  where  they  can  handle,  discuss,  and  experiment  with  magnets,  bal¬ 
loons,  pendulums,  magnetic  compasses,  map-measurers,  thermometers,  and 
a  variety  of  associated  resource  materials.  Activities  with  any  of  these  will 
provide  opportunities  for  expanding  the  spoken  language  and  build  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  science  and  mathematics.  In  playing  and  experimenting  with  these 
materials,  children  use  all  their  senses  as  they  discriminate,  compare  and 
match,  and,  with  the  teacher’s  guidance,  classify  a  variety  of  concrete  objects, 
put  them  in  order,  and  find  relationships  of  pattern,  symmetry,  order,  size, 
number,  use,  and  cause-effect.  Such  activities  should  lead  to  naming,  describ¬ 
ing,  sequencing,  and  using  qualitative  words  such  as  big,  tall,  wide,  thin,  hot, 
and  rough. 

Children  also  extend  the  range  of  their  language  abilities  when  they  use 
paint,  crayons,  pencils,  paper,  and  scrap  materials  and,  in  the  process,  dis¬ 
cuss  their  activities  with  peers  and  with  adults.  Their  productions  provide 
the  teacher  with  clues  to  their  level  of  understanding  and  their  ways  of  com¬ 
municating;  in  addition,  the  language  children  use  in  discussing  their  pro¬ 
ductions  often  suggests  what  materials  the  teacher  should  add  next  to  the 
classroom  environment  and  what  activities  (visits,  discussions,  drama,  mu¬ 
sic,  experiments)  can  extend  and  enrich  experience. 

At  a  later  stage,  children  plan  beforehand  what  they  intend  to  represent 
in  their  paintings  or  models.  They  may  wish  to  translate  their  ideas  into  oral 
and  possibly  written  language.  At  this  point,  the  teacher  can  help  children 
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individually  to  clarify  and  organize  their  ideas  and  record  them  in  print. 
The  words  and  painting  support  each  other.  Still  later,  when  children  have 
become  more  familiar  and  competent  with  printed  symbols,  they  will  first 
copy  and  then  write  their  own  comments  and  stories. 

Another  spur  to  language  development  is  the  well-told  story  involving 
the  children  in  response  and  dramatization.  Equally  effective  are  carefully 
selected  songs  or  nursery  rhymes,  told  by  the  teacher,  played  on  records,  or 
illustrated  in  picture  books.  A  child  who  has  learned  the  common  nursery 
rhymes  has  an  oral  vocabulary  and  a  variety  of  expression  that  extend  far 
beyond  the  restricted  language  of  the  first  stages  of  the  basal  reader.  The 
teacher,  however,  should  remember  that  some  children  may  have  learned 
the  rhymes  in  rote  fashion  and  may  not  know  what  the  words  mean. 

Radio,  films,  and  television  programs,  carefully  selected  and  used,  can 
broaden  children’s  experience  and  stimulate  discussions  and  explanations 
and  extend  their  language.  For  example,  children  could  hear  the  teacher 
read  a  story,  then  listen  to  it  on  tape,  or  enjoy  it  on  film. 

Personal  and  social  language  may  be  stimulated  by  imaginative  experi¬ 
ences  such  as  imitative  play,  puppetry,  drama,  and  movement.  Activities 
can  take  place  everywhere  in  the  classroom  with  clay,  paint,  sand,  water, 
toys,  a  house-corner,  and  a  dress-up  area.  Other  sources  of  stimulation  for 
spoken  and  written  language  are  display  boards  and  problem  or  curios¬ 
ity  centres  with  constantly  renewed  materials  (see  chapter  6,  “Environmental 
Studies”) . 

Language  is  more  than  vocabulary.  It  is  a  dynamic  interplay  of  sound, 
syntax,  and  semantics,  formed  and  developed  by  interaction  among  people. 
People,  therefore,  are  major  sources:  an  aide  or  a  parent,  besides  being  an¬ 
other  pair  of  hands  and  eyes,  can  be  another  person  to  listen  to  a  child,  read 
a  story,  and  provide  the  extension  of  interaction  that  some  children  need. 
Other  visitors  can  also  be  sources  of  stimulation.  Children  can  extend  their 
experience  by  seeking  information  through  conversations,  interviews,  and 
discussions. 

Older  children  in  the  Junior  Division  may  prepare  questions  for  interviews 
inside  or  outside  school  or  organize  a  school  newspaper  or  “radio  station” 
with  their  material.  They  can  be  helped  to  understand  the  influence  of  na¬ 
tive  peoples,  of  early  settlers,  and  of  later  immigrants  on  the  way  they  them¬ 
selves  speak.  They  can  find  out  more  about  the  customs,  places,  names,  and 
language  usages  of  their  community  by  interviewing  senior  citizens  about 
childhood  experiences.  In  addition,  they  can  be  made  aware  of  the  constant 
changes  in  language  effected  by  discoveries  in  science  and  technology. 
Gradually,  the  child  learns  that  language  has  a  variety  of  forms  and  func¬ 
tions,  some  personal,  some  social,  some  heuristic  and  imaginative,  and  some 
regulatory.  Children  need  to  hear  examples  of  all  these  forms  from  the  teach- 
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er;  they  need  to  be  stimulated  by  the  heuristic  and  imaginative  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  social,  not  to  be  repressed  by  over-exposure  to  the  regulatory. 


In  addition,  language  differs  in  vocabulary  and  expression  or  register  to 
suit  the  situations,  polite,  formal,  or  familiar,  in  which  it  is  used.  Children 
should  be  helped  to  realize  in  practical  contexts  that  some  forms  of  speech 
are  appropriate  to  one  situation,  some  to  another,  that  imaginative  play, 
drama,  discussion  in  small  groups,  or  a  question-and-answer  exchange  with 
the  teacher  are  conducted  on  different  levels  of  language.  Five-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  can  move  back  and  forth  over  several  levels  of  language,  from  a  mono¬ 
logue  that  accompanies  and  directs  their  play  to  a  conversation  with  a  friend 
or  the  formal  instructions  of  another  child  in  mixing  the  ingredients  for  a 
simple  cake. 

Children  and  teachers  need  to  learn  the  art  of  asking  questions  that  pro¬ 
voke  useful  and  varied  answers  and  a  continuing  dialogue.  This  takes  time 
and  practice.  Questioning,  explaining,  discussing,  guessing,  and  testing  ideas 
should  all  arise  from  the  children's  own  observations,  manipulative  and  crea¬ 
tive  experiences,  and  experimentation. 

Teachers  may  be  unaware  that,  even  when  they  think  they  are  giving  chil¬ 
dren  considerable  opportunity  to  talk,  they  themselves  may  be  talking  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  teacher’s  intervention  (for  instance,  in  asking 
a  closed  question  that  gives  more  information  than  the  child  needs,  in  offer¬ 
ing  an  explanation  too  readily)  may,  if  badly  planned,  cut  off  the  dialogue 
instead  of  keeping  it  open  and  moving  in  a  fruitful  direction. 

In  life,  listening  and  speaking,  reading  and  writing,  mathematics  and  all 
other  facets  of  communication  are  inextricably  interwoven.  On  entering  a 
restaurant,  for  instance,  one  may  appreciate  the  decor  and  may  or  may  not 
appreciate  the  background  music.  In  any  event,  one  reads  the  menu,  notes 
prices,  orders  a  meal,  engages  in  conversation,  listens  as  the  waiter  elabo¬ 
rates  on  the  choice  of  desserts,  checks  the  addition  of  the  bill,  calculates  a  tip, 
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counts  the  change,  and  says  goodbye.  All  these  facets  of  communication  are 
part  of  one  process. 

In  this  document,  therefore,  any  apparent  division  of  the  facets  of  com¬ 
munication  is  arbitrary,  undertaken  mainly  for  reference  purposes  and  based 
only  on  consideration  of  what  may  be  the  focus  of  the  activity  as  perceived 
by  the  teacher  in  relation  to  his  or  her  long-term  aims  for  skill  or  concept 
development.  From  the  perspective  of  the  child,  these  divisions  do  not  exist. 

In  view  of  the  essentially  integrated  nature  of  the  facets  of  communication, 
there  may  be  some  overlap  of  ideas  in  this  document.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  keep  such  overlap  to  a  minimum  by  cross-referencing. 

Listening 

Language  experience  begins  in  listening.  The  capacity  to  listen  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  language  influences  one’s  ability  to  speak.  Listening  is  more  than  hear¬ 
ing:  it  requires  a  sensitivity  to  significant  sound,  to  intonation,  volume,  stress, 
and  pitch,  and  to  the  whole  melody  of  speech  —  the  contrasts  and  signals 
that  carry  mood  and  meaning;  it  requires  discrimination,  interpretation,  and 
response  to  a  variety  of  significant  sounds  in  the  environment. 

Most  children  learn  to  distinguish  and  understand  sounds  and  speech  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  school,  but  some  do  not.  Possibly  they  fail  to  learn  to  listen 
because  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  continuous  bombardment  of  unor¬ 
ganized  sound,  noise,  and  speech  that  lacks  focus  and  significance.  The 
school’s  task  is  to  help  children  to  listen  with  interest  and  selectivity,  so  that 
they  may  extend  the  range  of  what  they  can  hear  and  interpret.  This  is  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  specific  periods  be  allocated  to  listening,  but  rather 
that  an  environment  be  created  in  which  there  are  many  opportunities  to 
explore  a  variety  of  sound  and  speech  activities  such  as  those  listed  in  this 
section. 

All  children  require  opportunities  to  listen  for,  locate,  compare,  classify, 
and  discuss  a  rich  variety  of  sounds.  Such  opportunities  might  include  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  exploration  and  experimentation.  For  example,  if  children 
take  a  tape  recorder  on  walks  around  the  school  or  neighbourhood,  they  can 
record  a  variety  of  natural,  mechanical,  animal,  and  human  sounds.  For  a 
sequence,  they  can  produce  a  sound  story  which  other  children  can  interpret 
and  to  which  they  can  respond.  Older  children  enjoy  producing  their  own 
sound  stories,  combining  recorded  sounds  from  the  environment  and  their 
own  sound  effects  with  an  imaginative  script.  Exploration  with  sound  might 
include  the  following: 

natural  sounds:  heart  beat;  bird  calls;  wind;  water;  thunder;  animal  sounds; 
man-made  sounds:  engines  and  machines  (typewriters,  lawn  mowers,  snow 
machines,  airplanes);  horns;  sirens;  train  whistles;  traffic  noises; 
music:  percussion;  music  with  marked  rhythms  and  variations  in  pitch,  tim- 
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bre,  key;  music  linked  with  instruments,  rhythmic  words,  and  song;  singing; 
experiments  with  music; 

sounds:  sounds  in  the  classroom,  near  school,  in  the  home,  near,  far,  located 
in  space; 

speech  sounds:  song;  nursery  rhymes;  stories;  rhymes  and  jingles. 

Children  link  sound  and  speech  when  they  play  with  the  rhythms  of  words 
and  develop  sound  patterns  with  percussion  instruments.  Just  as  children 
can  be  made  aware  of  the  rich  variety  of  colours  in  their  world  through  the 
right  materials  and  experiences,  so  can  they  be  made  aware  of  the  qualities 
and  textures  of  sound  and  the  subtle  range  of  words  needed  to  describe  them. 
Experimenting  with  sound  provides  opportunities  not  only  for  creativity  in 
music  and  language,  but  also  for  mdking  comparisons  and  finding  relation¬ 
ships  among  words. 

Reading  Aloud 

Reading  aloud  to  children  of  all  ages  from  a  variety  of  books  can  contribute 
substantially  to  the  development  of  listening  skills,  literacy,  and  imagination. 
Prose  and  poetry,  selected  for  interest  and  quality,  will  involve  children  in 
language  that  is  used  with  skill  and  beauty  and  that  will  stimulate  them  to 
explore  and  interpret  human  experience,  feelings,  and  values.  Through  litera¬ 
ture,  children  explore  situations  that  supplement  and  extend  their  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  are  motivated  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  excellence.  They 
learn  more  about  themselves  through  literature  with  which  they  can  iden¬ 
tify  and  through  which  they  can  expand  the  world  of  imagination. 

Children  respond  to  a  well-told  story:  an  effective  reading  that  brings  out 
the  richness  and  variety  of  meanings  in  dialogue  and  description  requires 
sensitivity  to  the  dramatic  elements  in  a  story  as  well  as  skill  in  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression.  Teachers  must,  therefore,  make  their  favourite  stories  their  own, 
that  is,  get  to  know  them  well  enough  to  free  themselves  from  the  book  and 
engage  in  direct  communication. 

At  times  reading  aloud  should  involve  the  children  as  participants;  this 
could  take  the  form  of  character  imitation,  role-playing,  or  direct  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  reading  either  individually  or  as  a  group.  Reading  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  activities  that  help  children  relive  the  story  and  share  their  feelings 
with  others.  These  experiences  can  also  involve  expressive  activity  and  inter¬ 
pretation  through  other  forms  of  communication;  they  can  be  followed,  for 
example,  by  movement,  drama,  puppetry,  painting,  and  music,  by  playing 
with  the  rhythms  of  interesting  words  and  phrases,  and  by  dialogue. 

Interpretations 

Listening  is  concerned  with  interpretation;  it  cannot  be  passive.  In  real  life 
situations,  the  mark  of  the  imaginative  listener  is  the  ability  to  listen  to  a  story, 
a  news  broadcast,  or  a  speaker,  and  to  interpret  and  understand  what  lies 
behind  the  words.  Children,  too,  can  learn  to  envisage  the  situations  related, 
share  the  humour  or  pathos,  and  evaluate  the  information  received.  A  child 
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can  also  identify  personal  expression  and  learn  to  understand  English  spo¬ 
ken  with  different  accents. 


Listening  should  also  include  learning  to  cope  with  oral  directions,  mes¬ 
sages,  and  reports.  Being  able  to  listen  attentively  and  critically  to  oral  re¬ 
ports  and  to  the  arguments  in  a  discussion  are  invaluable  skills  for  the  child 
in  the  Junior  Division. 


The  teacher,  being  a  model  listener,  can  contribute  much  to  the  children’s 
listening  skills  by: 

•  learning  to  listen  to  himself  or  herself; 

•  listening  more  than  talking  in  class; 

•  becoming  sensitive  to  the  nuances  of  meaning  and  feeling  in  children’s 
speech  and  questions; 

•  accepting  and  working  with  the  fact  that  children  normally  understand 
better  than  they  can  express  themselves  orally,  even  in  their  mother  tongue, 
and  that  understanding  is  not  always  a  matter  of  giving  an  answer; 
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finding  out  whether  anything  in  the  situation,  materials,  or  manner  of  pre¬ 
sentation  has  confused  a  child; 

using  the  child's  own  forms  of  oral  expression,  and  expanding  and  improv¬ 
ing  them  without  criticism  that  discourages  the  child; 

discussing  with  children  alternative  and  better  ways  of  expressing  ideas 
and  feelings. 

If  children  are  to  listen  selectively  and  critically,  they  should  be  given 
opportunities  to  discuss  favourite  radio  programs,  television  documentaries, 
interviews,  and  news  broadcasts  in  school. 

Listening  Centres 

Classroom  teachers  and  school  librarians  can  plan  a  wide  variety  of  record¬ 
ings  and  audio-tapes  to  meet  student  needs.  Listening  centres  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  school  library  resource  centre,  as  well  as  in  the  class  areas. 
Multiple  outlets  with  headsets  enable  individuals  and  small  groups  to  listen 
to  several  records  and  tapes  simultaneously. 

Activities  selected  for  the  listening  centres  should  include  opportunities  for: 
listening  for  enjoyment  —  a  favourite  story,  record,  or  tape  selected  for 
quality  of  presentation;  stories  and  poems  written  by  children  in  the  class; 
listening  for  information  —  factual  material  related  to  current  interests  taped 
by  capable  readers  for  children  who  cannot  read  well  enough  to  find  the 
information  they  require;  filmstrips  and  slides  with  a  taped  story  or  informa¬ 
tion;  reports,  interviews,  and  descriptions  of  experiences  taped  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class  to  assist  recall  of  information; 

listening  for  practice  and  reinforcement  —  commercial  or  teacher-prepared 
tapes  that  provide  brief  intensive  practice  with  sounds,  spelling,  or  with  a 
second  language.  These  activities  aid  in  discrimination  and  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  for  practice  in  listening  for  more  specific  directions  and  detail. 

Speaking 

In  terms  of  social  utility,  speech  is  the  most  important  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  expression  of  a  person’s  self,  and  it  serves  children  as  a  link  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  other  people.  It  is,  therefore,  the  school’s  responsibility 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be  encouraged  to  express  their 
ideas  and  feelings  and  to  find  new  interests  and  experiences  to  talk  about, 
and  in  which  they  can  continue  the  process  begun  in  infancy  —  the  expansion 
of  sensitivity  to  sound  and  pattern,  of  vocabulary,  of  language  structure,  and 
of  speech  facility  as  they  articulate  their  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 

When  a  child  speaks,  he  or  she  needs  an  audience,  a  listener  to  complete 
the  interaction  and  to  respond,  even  when  the  young  child  appears  to  be  play¬ 
ing  and  talking  to  himself  or  herself.  Free,  spontaneous  interchange  among 
children  in  small  and  large  groups  is,  therefore,  essential,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  but  also  for  the  teacher  who  will  use  these  opportunities 
to  listen,  respond,  and  to  identify  particular  needs.  Such  informal  speech  is 
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stimulated  in  a  variety  of  situations,  devised  to  suit  the  occasion  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  and  needs  of  the  speakers.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  collection  of 
objects,  a  picture,  a  photograph,  or  a  new  hamster  will  generate  more  stimu¬ 
lating  and  relevant  discussion  than  will  questions  posed  under  artificial  situa¬ 
tions  in  workbooks.  Verbal  reasoning,  sequencing,  and  problem-solving 
skills  are  evident  when  a  child  is  thinking  aloud  or  seeking  the  solution  to 
a  problem  with  a  friend.  Watching  a  baby  duckling  struggling  to  emerge 
from  his  shell  produces  the  poetic  language  of  emotion  and  wonder.  A 
youngster’s  return  from  a  holiday  trip  or  a  class  field  trip  will  prompt  ques¬ 
tions,  explanations,  descriptions,  and  reports.  Discussions  of  a  penalty  or 
a  last-minute  goal  in  a  hockey  game  will  produce  the  language  of  argument, 
persuasion,  explanation,  and  emotion. 

Such  exciting,  varied,  informal,  and  spontaneous  situations  are  often  pre¬ 
ferable  to  staged  conversations,  language  lessons,  and  sharing  time. 

Many  children  have  a  keen  interest  in  words.  If  it  is  to  be  fostered,  they 
must  be  able  to  experiment,  practise,  and  play  with  words,  expressions, 
phrases,  sentence  patterns,  idioms,  rhymes,  and  nonsense  syllables.  Their 
curiosity,  wonder,  speculation,  conceptualization,  and  imagination  must  be 
nourished  through  real  and  exciting  experiences.  Their  discoveries  and  inter¬ 
ests  need  to  be  discussed,  re-created  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  shared  with  a 
teacher,  small  group,  and  at  times  with  the  whole  class. 

Models 

Children  must  hear  and  feel  the  kind  of  language  that  will  enrich  and 
expand  their  speech  in  sensitivity  and  breadth.  Meanings  depend  not  just  on 
words  used  as  labels,  but  on  the  breadth  and  variety  of  meanings  in  words 
and  on  the  way  they  affect  one  another  and  are  used  to  give  information, 
to  persuade,  or  to  communicate  feeling. 

Presenting  models  of  good  speech  is  a  more  effective  way  of  teaching  good 
spoken  language  than  direct  correction  and  rule-giving.  Children  respond 
only  when  they  can  discriminate.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  children 
is  to  imitate  a  sound  or  phrase  they  have  not  previously  produced  themselves. 
They  can  learn  by  having  their  own  impressions  used  and  contrasted  with 
the  standard  form. 

One  model  that  affects  every  aspect  of  school  life  is  the  teacher’s  speech. 
Through  the  choice  and  variety  of  their  language,  teachers  communicate 
themselves  on  a  highly  personal  level;  thus  their  speech  influences  their 
relationship  with  the  children  and  the  general  emotional  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom.  Teachers  can  invite  communication  on  a  personal  level  by: 

•  sharing  personal  experiences; 

•  sharing  favourite  collections,  books,  poetry,  and  music; 

•  having  conversations  with  individual  children; 

•  helping  children  to  feel  poetry,  music,  and  literature  by  taking  time  to  play 
with  the  words,  expressions,  and  ideas  presented. 
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In  dialogue  with  children,  the  teacher’s  responsibility  is  to: 

•  listen  and  assess; 

•  anticipate  by  suggesting  a  new  word  or  a  re-formulation; 

•  refer  a  question  or  explanation  back  to  an  individual  or  group; 

•  extend  children’s  understandings  by  moving  them  at  their  own  pace  from 
the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  or  immediate  sensory  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  communication  of  that  experience; 

•  relate  one  experience  to  another,  extending  the  idea  of  pattern  and  classi¬ 
fication; 

•  bring  out  of  experience  and  language  the  idea  of  relationship  and  meaning, 
emotional  as  well  as  factual,  and  consider  its  validity  in  terms  of  the  child’s 
concerns; 

communicate  personal  pleasure  in  shared  discovery  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  that  experimentation  with  language  can 
bring. 

There  is  evidence  that  discussion  and  exchange  between  child  and  child, 
or  teacher  and  child,  or  child  and  group  are  essential  to  allow  the  child  to 
share  perceptions  and  findings  with  others  and  so  modify  or  reorganize  what 
might  be  too  personal  or  subjective. 

Oral  language  should  continue  to  hold  a  prominent  position  throughout 
the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  even  when  children  come  to  read  and  write 
fluently.  Programmed  instruction  that  keeps  children  working  in  isolation 
for  long  periods  should  be  reviewed  critically. 

Resources 

If  used  with  discretion,  the  tape  recorder  is  an  excellent  instrument  for 
helping  children  improve  their  oral  expression.  It  has  the  advantage  of  allow¬ 
ing  children  to  analyse  their  own  speech  and  replay  it  at  will.  Tape  recorders 
can  be  used  for  reading  personal  stories  and  poems,  telling  stories,  describing 
experiences,  reporting,  giving  directions  for  a  game,  dictating  a  recipe,  or 
giving  a  news  report  or  a  sportscast.  When  children  recognize  the  need  for 
help  as  a  result  of  having  listened  to  themselves,  the  teacher  is  usually  their 
prime  resource  for  assistance. 

A  telephone  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  at  different  ages  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  speech.  Inarticulate  children  are  liberated  through  the 
impersonal  medium.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  ask  for  information,  make 
appointments,  conduct  interviews,  and  arrive  at  their  own  rules  for  the 
effective  development  of  conversation. 

Younger  children  can  be  helped  to  become  more  discriminating  users  of 
radio  and  television  if  they  are  encouraged  to  discuss  and  share  the  programs 
they  hear  or  view.  Older  children  can  use  the  media  to  analyse  and  evaluate 
ideas,  situations,  feelings,  and  language.  As  the  occasion  arises,  they  could 
discuss  how  the  motives  of  advertisements  are  revealed  in  the  use  of  music, 
jingles,  slogans,  and  emotive  or  dramatic  content.  Through  such  discussions, 
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children  can  begin  to  form  an  intelligent  and  analytical  interest  in  the  power 
and  techniques  of  persuasive  marketing. 

Given  equipment  and  guidance,  children  can  take  photographs,  make 
movies,  or  put  together  a  simple  television  program  by  the  end  of  the  Junior 
Division.  To  make  a  set  of  slides  for  a  particular  project,  or  a  simple  movie 
or  video  tape,  they  must  first  discuss  content,  story,  and  script,  and  plan  the 
action,  interviews,  and  shooting  of  the  film.  In  this  manner,  children  can 
gain  a  skill  that  many  adults  lack  —  the  ability  to  translate  their  ideas  readily 
from  verbal  to  visual  forms  of  communication. 

Younger  children  can  interview  staff  members  and  visitors  to  produce  a 
book  of  friends,  in  which  they  record  candid  descriptions  of  people  with 
whom  they  have  talked.  Older  children  can  run  a  “radio  station"  or  news¬ 
paper  in  which  they  feature  items  of  current  interest,  interviews,  surveys, 
and  descriptions  of  personalities. 

Formal  rules  of  speech  and  discussion  may  acquire  meaning  for  children 
in  the  Junior  Division  through  observation  of  committees  or  courts  at  work 
in  the  community.  Such  visits  naturally  lead  to  playing  through  the  situations 
witnessed.  These  occasions  can  be  useful  for  discussion  of  roles,  speech, 
customs,  and  expected  behaviour  in  community  life.  They  can  lead  to  an 
examination,  in  the  children’s  own  terms,  of  values  and  moral  issues  such  as 
telling  the  truth,  repeating  rumours,  and  being  loyal  to  friends. 

The  importance  of  the  spoken  word  in  human  relations  can  be  developed 
through  role-playing,  mime,  movement,  drama,  and  puppetry.  A  dress-up 
trunk,  a  full-length  mirror,  and  a  house  corner  with  a  variety  of  props  are 
all  that  young  children  require  to  assume  the  roles  of  people  in  the  real  world, 
in  the  world  of  television,  or  in  the  world  of  fantasy.  In  this  setting,  they 
explore  the  personality  of  others  by  expressing  the  emotions  and  reproducing 
the  speech  patterns  of  their  chosen  characters. 

Puppets 

Puppets  can  be  used  to  reinforce  many  aspects  of  the  school  program  and 
they  are  particularly  effective  in  helping  children  to  further  their  competence 
in  speaking.  Through  puppets,  children  can  be  helped  to  work  out  their 
emotions,  desires,  and  fantasies.  Some  children  may  speak  through  the  mouth 
of  a  puppet  when  they  are  too  shy  or  disturbed  to  express  their  feelings  and 
ideas  directly. 

The  teacher  should  help  young  children  in  the  Primary  Division  to  use 
puppets  in  a  creative  way  without  restricting  their  imagination.  The  child 
can  be  encouraged  first  to  speak  through  the  puppet;  a  mirror  is  useful  in 
helping  him  or  her  to  play  alone,  yet  see  the  puppet  come  alive.  Children 
can  begin  to  interact  with  each  other,  using  glove  puppets  as  extensions  of 
themselves.  They  can  fondle  the  puppets,  talk  to  them,  and  give  them  names 
and  personalities.  The  teacher  can  suggest  ways  in  which  different  puppets 
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can  become  familiar  characters  such  as  mother,  father,  teacher,  or  the  family 
pet;  in  this  way,  the  child  can  link  puppet  play  with  familiar  roles  and  with 
house  play. 

At  the  beginning,  children  often  play  in  pairs  or  small  groups  but  do  not 
really  interact  with  each  other;  as  they  become  more  mature  and  adept,  the 
play  session  will  become  longer,  and  play  more  interactive,  less  fragmentary, 
and  less  aggressive.  Puppetry  can  then  develop  into  a  variety  of  dramatic 
situations  arising  from  the  children’s  experience,  from  a  story  or  a  poem, 
or  possibly  from  a  play  or  story  on  television. 

Later,  probably  in  the  Junior  Division,  children  will  be  ready  to  use  pup¬ 
petry  to  show  their  developing  concepts  of  literary  and  historical  situations. 
At  the  beginning  they  will  need  simple  situations  and  sets  and  they  may  need 
to  work  out  the  dialogue  by  trial  and  error.  Later  puppetry  can  involve 
larger  groups  of  children  and  can  generate  diverse  oral  language  experiences 
through  such  activities  as  making  puppets,  preparing  scripts  and  sets,  and 
producing  sound  and  light  effects. 

Special  Needs 

Some  children  enter  school  with  immaturities  of  speech  such  as  lisping  or 
poor  articulation.  In  general,  these  are  developmental  lags  that  will  become 
less  significant  with  age  and  appropriate  language  experiences;  some  of 
these  children,  however,  will  continue  to  experience  difficulties.  The  teacher 
should  give  special  consideration  to  these  children,  observing  and  gathering 
information  on  possible  physical,  social,  or  emotional  factors.  Having  identi¬ 
fied  their  needs,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  meet  them,  not  by  attempt¬ 
ing  therapy  or  speech  exercises,  but  by  selecting  and  emphasizing  items  from 
general  language  experience.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stress  certain  sound 
groups  or  sound  sequences  to  help  the  children  distinguish  and  use  the 
desired  words,  syllables,  or  expressions  in  the  context  of  their  own  experience. 
Interesting  rhymes  and  rhythmic  material,  songs,  and  verses  may  also  be 
useful.  Articulation  is  known  to  be  related  to  speech  perception;  children 
with  poor  articulation  or  poor  discrimination  of  speech  are  likely,  therefore, 
to  have  difficulties  in  reading  as  they  try  to  match  their  confused  or  distorted 
perceptions  of  words  to  the  printed  image.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  these  children. 
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If  speech  therapy  by  a  specialist  becomes  necessary,  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
effective  if  the  child  is  given  a  sensitive,  individual  follow-up  by  the  teacher 
in  the  general  program. 

The  hearing-handicapped  child  who  suffers  from  an  educationally  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  of  hearing  loss  also  needs  special  provision.  This  disability  is 
crucial  in  the  early  stages  of  acquiring  language.  Most  teachers  will  sooner 
or  later  encounter  children  with  a  degree  of  hearing  loss  that  has  escaped 
diagnosis  but  is  severe  enough  to  make  it  difficult  to  discriminate  speech 
clearly  in  the  general  noise  of  the  classroom.  These  children  may  show  their 
difficulties  in  shyness,  lack  of  confidence,  misbehaviour,  errors  in  under¬ 
standing,  or,  even  more  specifically,  in  the  confusion  of  sound  in  the  early 
stages  of  speaking  or  reading.  They  have  particular  difficulty  with  the  breath 
consonants  p,  t,  k,  th,  f,  s. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  acquiring  language  most  children  have 
practised  new  words  and  expressions  constantly.  In  assisting  older  children 
who  still  appear  to  have  some  difficulties  with  oral  language,  it  is  best,  if  no 
other  program  is  available,  to  give  them  as  much  time  and  opportunity  for 
oral  language  activity  as  one  would  to  a  younger  child. 

Many  children  come  to  school  speaking  a  language  other  than  English  or 
having  acquired  English  incidentally.  They  can  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
and  remain  so  for  several  years  if  their  special  needs  are  not  recognized. 

The  considerations  that  apply  to  this  situation  and  to  learning  a  second 
language  are  discussed  later  (see  “Learning  a  Second  Language”,  p.  59). 

When  working  with  children  with  limited  competence  in  spoken  English, 
the  teacher  should: 

•  link  language  with  concrete  situations,  gestures,  and  pictorial  information; 

•  offer  names  and  expressions,  as  appropriate; 

•  help  the  children  to  discriminate  and  practise  words  and  expressions; 

•  gain  the  co-operation  of  English-speaking  children  in  using  play  and  con¬ 
versation  to  reinforce  language  patterns  and  words  in  context; 

•  try  to  find  out  which  features  of  the  child’s  first  language  hinder  him  in 
English  (for  example,  confusion  of  the  alphabets  or  of  speech  sounds) ; 

•  use  the  child’s  interests  in  devising  appropriate  materials; 

•  use  slides,  films,  audio-tapes; 

•  simplify  and  pace  the  language  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  learner. 

Experience  suggests  that  some  children  learning  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  gain  a  deceptive  fluency  in  conversational  English.  Teachers  should  be 
aware  that  such  children  may  still  experience  difficulty  when  they  encounter 
the  more  abstract  uses  of  language  later  in  school. 
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Reading 

Reading,  even  at  the  earliest  levels,  depends  on  deriving  meaning  by  guess¬ 
ing  and  by  testing  a  variety  of  cues:  visual,  phonic,  syntactical,  and  semantic. 
Reading  involves  interaction  between  the  author’s  ideas  and  the  reader’s 
experience  of  reality  and  of  language.  It  requires  interpretation  and  personal 
selection.  Therefore  reading  is  more  than  the  ability  to  decode  letters  and 
words:  it  involves  searching  for  patterns  of  meaning,  problem-solving,  an¬ 
alysis,  judgement,  evaluation,  and  synthesis.  In  planning  reading  experiences, 
the  teacher  should  aim  to  help  each  child : 

to  understand  and  appreciate  the  process  of  reading  by  learning  to  apply 
his  or  her  reading  skills  to  materials  of  personal  interest  and  developing  his 
or  her  own  reading  materials  from  experience; 

to  become  aware  of  the  significance  of  reading  in  his  or  her  own  life  by 
using  the  reading  materials  within  the  environment  (signs,  labels,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  billboards,  recipes,  directions,  letters,  initials) ; 

to  develop  the  particular  skills  and  processes  that  he  or  she  finds  most 
effective  and  useful  in  decoding  the  symbols  of  writing; 

to  gain  independence  and  fluency  in  reading  through  the  use  of  various 
kinds  and  levels  of  materials  (stories,  verses,  directives,  assignments,  and 
reference  books) ; 

to  understand  and  interpret  the  ideas  presented  beyond  the  stage  of  com¬ 
prehension  and  recall  of  factual  detail; 

to  develop  the  ability  to  read  critically  and  to  react  personally  to  the  ideas 
presented; 

to  use  reading  as  a  source  of  information  for  activities,  investigation,  and 
inquiry; 

to  discover  that  reading  can  offer  personal  enrichment  and  growth  by  ex¬ 
posing  him  or  her  regularly  to  the  best  literature  available  (modern  classics, 
folk  tales,  myths,  legends),  some  of  which  may  be  beyond  his  or  her  inde¬ 
pendent  reading  ability; 

to  find  personal  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  reading  and  recognize  and 
appreciate  literary  value  by  acquainting  him  or  her  with  a  variety  of  books 
of  quality  geared  to  his  or  her  interests  and  maturity. 

Reading  System  Criteria 

An  effective  system  of  teaching  reading  should  meet  some  of  the  following 
criteria.  It  should: 

match  children’s  real  experience  with  oral  and  printed  language; 
draw  on  children's  language  experiences,  vocabulary,  and  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  in  providing  reading  experiences; 

•  use  children's  own  responses  as  far  as  possible  to  create  reading  experi¬ 
ences  and  material  and,  in  particular,  link  early  reading  to  writing; 

relate  reading  to  real-life  situations  that  demonstrate  how  much  we  depend 
on  our  ability  to  read; 

move  the  child  on  to  books  that  are  not  primers  as  soon  as  possible; 
provide  a  learning  environment  that  focuses  the  child’s  attention  on  the 
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significance  and  use  of  graphic  symbolism  and  that  stimulates  interest  in  this 
aspect  of  reading; 

•  provide  a  flexible  response  that  can  accommodate  the  individual  needs  of 
children  at  different  stages  of  reading,  so  that  the  different  kinds  of  reading 
techniques  —  perceptual,  phonic,  structural,  and  semantic  —  can  be  developed 
as  appropriate  and  as  needed; 

•  emphasize  significance  and  meaning  as  the  purpose  of  reading  in  helping 
the  child  to  develop  decoding  strategies; 

•  use  the  child's  capacities  and  needs  for  discriminating  and  classifying; 

•  provide  scope  for  the  learning  that  takes  place  when  a  child  perceives  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  responses  he  or  she  makes  in  reading  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  (sounds,  routine  patterns,  or  words)  the  text  should  have,  so  that  he  may 
learn  by  correcting,  or  being  helped  to  correct,  errors. 

•  emphasize  reading  as  an  active  process,  requiring  trial  responses  and  check¬ 
ing  by  child  and  teacher,  not  the  learning  of  sight  words,  sounds,  or  rote 
sentence  patterns; 

•  make  use  of  structural  clues  in  reading  material  by  using  appropriate 
experiences  or  materials  so  that  the  child  can  contrast  and  change  word 
orders  and  patterns  (if  needed,  structural  controls  and  clues  for  the  children’s 
own  language  should  be  provided  by  using  movable  printed  materials  that 
they  can  manipulate) ; 

•  adopt  a  rational  phonic  system  in  dealing  with  early  code-breaking  aspects 
by  using  English  spelling  patterns,  and  not  just  letters,  as  models  for  the 
association  of  sound  and  symbol; 

•  use  brief  intensive  practice  periods,  games,  and  activities  to  reinforce  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  reading  which  have  already  been  approached  actively; 

•  use  nursery  rhymes  and  songs  for  early  reading  and  for  supplementary 
material,  supporting  them  with  records,  tapes,  and  films; 

•  use  the  children’s  own  stories,  vocabulary,  and  structures  for  reading  in  the 
early  stages. 

The  ability  to  follow  sequences  of  pictures,  events,  and  words  is  basic  to 
reading.  Relating  these  involves  quite  complex  mental  processes  which  can 
be  developed  through  appropriate  experiences. 

Even  here  a  teacher  must  remember  that  the  meaning  of  simple  pictures  is 
not  self-evident  to  the  young  child.  Interpretation  depends  on  knowledge  and 
experience.  Much  that  is  obvious  to  the  adult  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
artistic  conventions,  such  as  shading  and  perspective,  and  on  background 
information.  Teachers  should  never  assume  that  a  young  child  has  processed 
the  visual  information  in  a  picture. 

Since  reading  depends  on  sequence,  and  on  left-to-right  scanning,  it  can 
be  affected  by  confusions  of  orientation.  A  firm  sense  of  laterality ,  that  is, 
sense  of  oneself  in  space  in  terms  of  left  or  right  and  awareness  of  which  side 
is  moving,  grasping,  or  performing  a  function,  may  not  be  established  in 
some  children  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age;  some  continue  to  show  con¬ 
fusion  throughout  the  early  years.  This  sense  of  space,  of  body  awareness, 
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of  left  and  right,  can  be  developed  through  expressive  movement  and  through 
physical  activity. 

Young  children  perceive  oral  and  written  languages  as  an  unbroken  flow. 
They  do  not  at  first  discriminate  words  as  units,  which  are  an  invention  of 
print,  and  they  need  help  to  recognize  that  words  are  separate  and  separately 
significant  and  that  the  spaces  between  them  are  important.  Their  fundamen¬ 
tal  discovery,  however,  is  that  printed  language  matches  speech  to  some  extent 
and  that  it  has  an  order  and  sense  that  is  similar  to  that  of  speech.  This  dis¬ 
covery  precedes  discrimination  of  single  letters  or  sound-letter  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Two  of  the  basic  tasks  in  reading  are  the  discrimination  of  letter  forms 
and  their  association  with  sounds.  Young  children  (between  four  and  eight 
years  of  age)  make  errors  of  inversion  and  reversal  in  comparing  and  copying 
significant  shapes  such  as  letters.  These  may  not  disappear  until  eight  years 
of  age  in  some  children,  but  younger  children  may  discriminate  efficiently 
if  motivated  and  given  clues.  Letters  and  sound  patterns  have  significance 
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only  in  words.  Experience  of  playing  with,  discriminating,  and  using  letter 
forms  improves  performance.  Teachers  can  help  by  drawing  attention  to 
differences  in  the  features  of  letters  or  words. 

Children  do  not  fully  comprehend  blending  of  sounds  and  letter  symbols 
until  about  six  and  a  half  years  of  age.  This  is  probably  because  they  cannot 
keep  the  whole  and  the  part  in  mind  at  the  same  time  in  putting  letters 
together  to  make  sounds. 

Assessing  Readiness 

Although  children  need  a  certain  level  of  visual-motor  competence  in  order 
to  learn,  there  is  no  certain  connection  between  reading  facility  and  scores 
on  visual  perception  or  reading  readiness  tests.  Training  in  visual  perception 
or  readiness  does  not  guarantee  improvement  in  reading  performance.  In 
fact,  the  time  is  better  spent  on  language  experiences  and  direct  reading  at 
the  appropriate  level.  Reading  readiness  tests  are  no  more  accurate  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  child’s  response  to  reading  than  are  teachers’  assessments  of  the 
kind  outlined  below,  based  on  observation  of  the  child’s  performance  and 
interest. 

Is  the  child  ready  to  read?  Here  are  samples  of  questions  the  teacher  can 
ask;  there  are  many  others. 

Does  the  child  see  normally  at  reading  distance?  (Many  children  are  still 
long-sighted  when  they  enter  school. ) 

Which  eye  and  hand  does  he  or  she  prefer  to  use? 

Has  he  or  she  a  clear  sense  of  left  and  right? 

Does  he  or  she  hear  speech  sounds  and  respond  appropriately? 

Can  he  or  she  attend  to  a  task? 

Is  he  or  she  reasonably  independent  of  the  teacher? 

Does  he  or  she  respond  to  being  read  to? 

Does  he  or  she  choose  a  book  to  leaf  through? 

•  Does  he  or  she  look  at  pictures,  understand  them,  and  distinguish  between 
figure  and  background? 

•  Does  he  or  she  have  some  sense  of  the  sequence  shown  in  pictures? 

•  Does  he  or  she  show  interest  and  competence  in  sorting  and  matching  3D 
objects  and  shapes,  2D  shapes,  letters,  and  numbers? 

•  Does  he  or  she  recognize  a  number  of  familiar  printed  and  graphic 
symbols? 

•  Can  he  or  she  distinguish  different  voices,  intonations,  and  particular 
speech  sounds? 

•  Can  he  or  she  distinguish  sounds  and  words  that  rhyme? 

•  Can  he  or  she  distinguish  and  match  words  with  similar  beginnings  or 
endings? 

•  Does  he  or  she  show  a  range  of  oral  vocabulary? 

•  Can  he  or  she  get  meaning  from  a  familiar  caption  or  act  on  a  simple 
instruction  displayed  in  the  classroom? 

•  Can  he  or  she  point  out  words  as  separate,  regardless  of  knowing  their 
meaning? 
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Beginning  Reading 

There  is  no  one  successful  method  of  teaching  reading  to  children,  nor  is 
there  any  one  particular  sequence  in  learning;  the  teacher  may  choose  to 
begin  with  sight  and  proceed  to  phonics,  or  vice  versa.  Researchers  who  have 
attempted  to  compare  the  many  methods  of  teaching  reading  generally 
agree  that  children  do  not  learn  to  read  as  a  result  of  a  particular  method, 
material,  or  teaching  medium  (such  as  a  new  alphabet) ;  they  learn  by  evolv¬ 
ing  strategies  that  suit  their  own  learning  style. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  observe  and  understand  these  strategies 
and  adjust  techniques  and  materials  to  meet  the  particular  interests  and 
linguistic  abilities  of  the  child. 

As  mentioned  in  chapter  3,  “Teaching  and  Learning”,  teachers  may  have 
preferred  styles  of  teaching,  methods,  or  materials  that  they  think  work  best. 
They  should  be  aware,  however,  that  these  are  preferences  and  should  remain 
flexible  in  their  attempts  to  accommodate  the  child’s  style  of  learning. 

For  the  children,  the  major  accomplishment  has  been  learning  how  to 
speak.  In  the  process  they  developed  their  own  strategies.  Given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  will  apply  these  same  strategies  to  reading:  they  will  look  for 
significance,  using  clues  based  on  sound  and  vocabulary  and  searching  for 
intuitive  rules  and  meanings.  In  addition,  they  have  had  some  experience  in 
discriminating,  comparing,  and  classifying  objects,  shapes,  and  sounds.  Their 
visual  and  auditory  acuity  is  usually  adequate  for  the  discriminations  they 
will  now  be  required  to  make.  The  teacher’s  observation  of  children’s  gen¬ 
eral  activities  in  the  classroom  will  make  evident  any  inadequacies  or  need 
for  further  experiences. 

Reading,  like  all  other  learning,  develops  best  in  the  context  of  varied 
experiences.  In  learning  to  read,  children  should  be  provided  with  visual  and 
auditory  stimuli  through  real  experiences,  books,  films  and  filmstrips, records, 
music,  songs,  and  poetry.  They  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  things  that  interest  them  and  to  express  their  ideas  in  writing,  drawing, 
painting,  modelling,  movement,  and  dance.  In  this  way,  they  can  extend 
their  existing  knowledge  of  syntax  (sentence  structure)  and  produce  read¬ 
ing  materials  based  on  their  own  experiences  and  on  their  own  language. 
This  is  the  raw  material  that  children  use  to  make  discoveries  about  printed 
language  and  that  the  teacher  uses  in  teaching  the  necessary  word  and  pat¬ 
tern  recognition  skills,  thus  extending  the  children’s  reading  vocabulary  to 
match  that  of  their  listening  and  speaking. 

It  is  still  not  known  exactly  how  an  individual  child  learns  to  read.  Some 
children  use  the  shape  of  words  as  cues,  others  identify  similar  beginnings 
or  endings,  and  others  seem  to  learn  words  by  looking  at  individual  letters. 
In  any  event,  the  process  of  reading  —  the  use  of  cues  to  find  meaning  — 
depends  on  scanning  and  guessing,  which  lead  to  errors  of  various  kinds. 
Children  must  be  allowed  to  make  these  errors  not  only  when  they  begin 
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reading  but  at  every  stage  of  learning  to  cope  with  print.  Errors  are  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  child’s  attempts  to  interpret  print  and  should  be  used  in  a  con¬ 
structive  and  diagnostic  way. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  children  must  be  given  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  develop  their  own  methods  for  discriminating  and  acquiring  words,  sen¬ 
tence  patterns,  and  letters.  The  teacher’s  aim  is  to  increase  the  variety  and 
flexibility  of  the  cues  and  strategies  used  by  children:  word  meaning,  struc¬ 
ture,  letter  or  spelling  pattern,  sound,  punctuation,  and  content.  Most  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  significant  cues  for  decoding 
and  interpreting  written  language  and  it  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  help  them 
do  this. 

Once  printed  words  are  familiar,  most  children  find  them  interesting  for 
their  own  sake.  They  enjoy  using  them  to  build  new  sentence  patterns, 
grouping  them  into  families  of  rhyming  words  or  words  that  begin  in  the 
same  way,  seeing  little  words  in  larger  words,  and  making  new  words  by  add¬ 
ing  prefixes  and  suffixes.  They  enjoy  collecting  and  grouping  words  in  ways 
that  satisfy  them :  in  alphabetical  order  or  in  categories  such  as  colour,  action, 
or  beautiful-sounding .  These  activities  reinforce  and  extend  the  children’s 
awareness  of  words  and  help  them  begin  to  cope  with  written  language. 

Games 

Language  games  support  the  process  of  individual  learning,  but  cannot  re¬ 
place  it.  As  children  progress,  they  can  enjoy  and  profit  from: 

playing  with  words  or  letters,  matching  them  with  pictures  or  words; 
grouping  words  with  similar  patterns,  especially  words  that  have  the  same 
prefix  or  suffix; 

grouping  letter  symbols  or  spelling  patterns; 
making  new  sentences  by  altering  order  or  by  using  new  words; 
making  new  words  by  altering  order  or  substituting  letters; 
playing  stepping  stones  from  one  word  to  another  by  changing  one  letter 
at  a  time  (how  does  pat  become  fun?)-, 
associating  letters  with  sounds  and  objects. 

These  activities  should  be  incorporated  into  games  rather  than  into  formal 
exercises.  Such  games  can  be  based  on  the  principles  of  lotto,  domino,  or 
card  and  board  games,  and  played  by  groups  or  individuals. 

The  teacher’s  role  in  this  process  is  to  provide  the  words,  phrases,  and 
sentence  patterns  that  the  children  require  and  then  direct  their  attention  to 
the  distinguishing  cues.  These  may  be  visual  or  auditory,  or  they  may  stem 
from  the  meaning  or  structure.  It  is  very  important  for  the  teacher  to  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  letters  and  spelling  patterns  have  significance  only  in 
words,  that  words  only  have  meaning  within  the  context  of  a  sentence,  and 
that  sentences  really  have  meaning  only  in  connected  discourse.  It  is  only 
when  a  child  can  respond  to  written  material  with  understanding,  personal 
interest,  and  satisfaction,  that  he  or  she  can  be  considered  a  reader. 
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Further  Development  in  Reading 

Children  in  the  Junior  Division  often  begin  as  eager  readers  and  make  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  in  their  capacity  to  read  with  maturity  and  power.  In  this 
division,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  abilities  in  reading  and  language  develop¬ 
ment,  from  children  who  are  reading  fluently  to  children  who  only  have  a 
bare  grasp  of  the  mechanics  of  letters  and  words. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  wide  range  of  abilities  and  interests  at  this 
stage,  children  need  to  be  organized  in  groups.  These  groups  should  remain 
flexible  in  membership,  meet  at  various  times  of  day,  and  have  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  materials  related  to  individual  needs.  Children  in  this  stage  are  more 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  and  can  help  one  another.  If  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  the  teacher  can  be  freed  to  work  with  children  who  require 
more  assistance  and  guidance. 

A  significant  proportion  of  children  still  lack  the  skill  and  security  they 
need  to  forge  ahead  in  reading,  even  though  they  have  had  sensitive  and  de¬ 
voted  teaching.  They  are  in  a  stage  of  transition  and  may  require  the  security 
of  controlled  material  and  continued  individual  help,  language  experience, 
and  varied  practice  to  help  them  undertake  realistic  and  individualized 
reading. 

Programmed  skill-building  materials  and  basal  readers  may  be  helpful 
for  the  child  who  is  not  yet  independent.  However,  this  kind  of  material 
should  only  be  used  to  supplement  active  teaching  so  that  the  child  may  de¬ 
velop  a  variety  of  techniques  and  interests.  The  teacher  must  recognize  that 
a  highly  structured  program  tends  to  stress  reading  for  fact,  detail,  and  cor¬ 
rect  answers.  Thus  it  robs  the  child  of  the  opportunity  for  personal  interpre¬ 
tation  and  response.  Books  that  relate  to  the  child’s  interests,  on  the  other 
hand,  provide  understandable  and  rewarding  content  and  enable  the  child 
to  apply  his  skills. 

At  this  stage,  children  should  be  guided  to  a  more  intensive  use  of  word 
and  meaning  cues.  Interest  in  new  words  can  be  generated  through  discus¬ 
sion,  through  investigation  of  the  origins  of  words,  and  through  recognition 
of  the  variety  of  context  and  stylistic  clues  that  an  author  uses  to  help  the 
reader  get  the  meaning.  Dictionaries  can  become  prized  possessions  at  this 
stage  if  the  teacher  succeeds  in  generating  enthusiasm  for  discovering  new 
words  and  meanings.  As  interest  grows,  children  will  transfer  the  vocabulary 
and  techniques  authors  use  to  their  own  writing. 

Units  of  work  and  topics  that  generate  personal  inquiries  and  questions 
should  lead  to  extensive  use  of  the  school  library  resource  centre  and  its 
reference  and  resource  materials.  The  school  library  resource  centre  can 
also  include  an  index  of  community  resources  (including  human  ones)  and 
an  inter-library  loan  system  linking  the  resource  centre  with  other  informa¬ 
tion  services. 
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Reference  Skills 

The  teacher  and  librarian  must  be  aware  of  the  child’s  readiness  for  particu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  activity  and  should  provide  direct  experience  and  instruction, 
as  needed,  in  the  use  of  reference  books,  maps,  charts,  directives,  and  other 
resource  materials.  Such  resource  and  reference  techniques  include: 

•  defining  questions  or  problems  in  realistic  terms  so  that  answers  can  be 
found; 

•  collecting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  (primary  sources  such  as 
people  and  places  should  be  placed  before  film,  slides,  tapes,  pictures,  and 
books) ; 

•  learning  how  to  get  information  from  people  through  conversation,  inter¬ 
view,  and  discussion;  about  places  and  things  through  observation,  using  a 
tape-recorder,  a  camera,  and  survey  techniques;  from  graphic  sources  such 
as  pictures,  cartoons,  diagrams,  charts,  maps,  and  tables,  and  from  audio¬ 
visual  materials; 

•  learning  to  use  the  school  library  and  other  libraries  as  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation; 
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checking  information  for  relevance,  authenticity,  and  bias  —  a  skill  devel¬ 
oped  by  discussion,  by  checking  sources  against  first-hand  experience,  by 
comparing  sources,  and  by  searching  for  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  in  texts; 
paraphrasing  and  summarizing  pertinent  information; 
translating  information  into  another  form  —  for  example,  summarizing  a 
sketch  in  a  note,  or  a  picture  in  a  diagram. 


Reading  in  the  Junior  Division  should  include  a  wide  variety  of  materials: 
newspapers,  magazines,  directions  for  models,  recipes,  instructions,  sports 
manuals,  and  cartoons.  Under  the  teacher’s  guidance,  children  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  techniques  for  reading  differ  according  to  the  material.  For  example, 
detailed  directions  for  science  experiments  or  problems  in  mathematics  re¬ 
quire  a  slower  pace  and  more  detailed  attention  than  a  novel  or  news  ac¬ 
count.  Experience  with  varied  materials  at  this  stage  should  help  children 
learn  to  adjust  their  speed  and  technique  to  their  purposes  and  reading 
material. 

The  teacher  must  help  the  children  to  vary  their  approaches,  to  scan,  to 
speed  up,  to  slow  down,  to  look  for  detail  or  for  main  ideas.  With  help,  chil¬ 
dren  will  also  grow  in  appreciation  of  style,  feeling,  intention,  rhythm,  mood, 
plot,  and  characterization.  Novels  can  be  read  at  different  levels  of  meaning; 
it  is  important,  therefore,  that  teachers  consider  the  maturity  of  the  children 
and  use  an  approach  that  will  deepen  their  appreciation  of  books  rather  than 
present  the  novel  simply  as  a  story  or  a  series  of  comprehensive  questions. 

Later  in  the  Junior  Division,  children  should  use  more  difficult  materials. 
In  literature,  they  should  be  presented  with  the  beginnings  of  conflict  in  char¬ 
acter,  with  conflicts  in  ideqs  and  values,  and  with  emotional  or  ethical  prob¬ 
lems.  In  factual  prose,  they  need  to  learn  to  infer,  to  go  beyond  the  state¬ 
ments,  to  compare  different  ideas  or  statements,  to  predict  results,  and  to 
begin  to  evaluate.  Comprehension  and  interpretation  of  these  materials  re¬ 
quire  the  ability  to  read  critically  and  to  probe  deeply  for  meanings.  This 
competence  can  be  developed  through  experiences  in  assessing  writing  in 
terms  of  function  and  literary  value.  These  experiences  can  take  the  form  of 
discussions  with  peers  and  adults.  Discussion  will  encourage  the  children 
to  share  their  personal  reactions  and  will  prompt  them  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  author  and  the  text. 

The  Junior  Division  has  been  identified  as  the  golden  age  of  reading.  In 
some  cases,  if  children  are  not  hooked  on  reading  at  this  age,  they  will  not 
return  to  it  as  adults.  This  is  the  age  at  which  children  develop  personal 
reading  interests  and  they  should  be  given  time  to  read  a  wide  selection  of 
materials.  They  need  to  be  free  to  read  without  continual  checks  and  formal 
testing  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary. 
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Comprehension 

One  of  the  teacher’s  main  concerns  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the 
children  have  understood  what  they  have  read.  Paraphrasing  is  one  of  the 
best  indicators  of  comprehension.  If  the  children  can  paraphrase,  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  assimilated  the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  or  the  phrase  into 
their  own  systems  of  meaning.  Children  can  express  their  personal  responses 
by  talking  about  or  recording  their  observations  and  feelings,  or  expressing 
their  interpretation  through  paintings,  dramatizations,  models,  maps,  or 
diagrams. 

Comprehension  involves  a  personal  understanding  and  responsiveness  to 
the  author’s  meaning  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  through  the  mechani¬ 
cal  completion  of  workbook  assignments  or  basal  reader-type  exercises. 
A  more  relevant  way  of  assessing  comprehension  would  be  to  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  a  page  and  define  some  of  the  words,  to  have  them  tell  a  story 
or  predict  a  story’s  outcome,  to  relate  reading  to  a  report,  or  to  review  crea¬ 
tive  writing,  drama,  or  painting. 

Individualized  unassigned  reading  requires  stimulus  and  motivation.  The 
paperback  market  and  shelves  in  public  libraries  are  full  of  new  and  old 
books  for  children;  the  classroom  should  be  no  different.  Collections  geared 
to  the  needs  of  children  at  different  stages  of  development  can  be  borrowed 
from  the  school  library  resource  centre.  In  addition,  teachers  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  share  books  with  children  and  to  read  to  them  regularly  at  all  age 
levels.  By  reading  books  to  them  that  are  above  their  independent  reading 
level,  the  teacher  can  broaden  children’s  interest  in  literature  by  widening  the 
scope  of  the  materials  accessible  to  them.  Material  suitable  for  reading  aloud 
includes  books  from  modern  literature,  books  that  deal  with  our  Canadian 
heritage,  and  books  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  —  poetry,  legends,  myths, 
folk  tales. 

Writing 

Writing,  and  forms  of  symbolic  representation  in  general,  help  children  to 
organize  their  experiences  so  that  they  can  communicate  them  to  others; 
they  also  help  to  organize  and  extend  their  thinking.  In  learning  to  write  and 
to  set  down  appropriate  symbols,  children  have  to  reorganize  their  concepts 
and  mental  processes  as  the  order  of  internal  speech  differs  considerably 
from  the  order  of  external  or  written  language. 

The  ability  to  use  words  well  and  to  express  oneself  with  sensitivity,  clar¬ 
ity,  and  conciseness  in  writing  is  an  achievement  that,  once  developed,  will 
be  of  lifelong  value.  To  achieve  this  fluency,  children  must  have  something 
real  and  personal  to  write  about,  a  wealth  of  language  with  which  to  express 
their  ideas,  and  the  opportunity  and  time  to  write.  Writing  can  be  used  to 
inform  people,  to  explain,  to  describe,  to  narrate,  to  give  voice  to  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fantasy,  to  persuade,  to  argue,  to  express  feelings,  and  to  generate 
response.  The  purpose  should  determine  the  form  of  writing  and  the  kind 
of  language  used. 
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Personal  writing  is  an  expression  of  self  and  involves  the  language  of  self- 
discovery.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  personal  letter  or  note,  an  imaginative 
or  fanciful  story,  a  poem,  a  series  of  impressions,  or  a  description  of  an 
experience. 

The  sources  of  personal  writing  are  the  child’s  store  of  observations,  feel¬ 
ings,  impressions,  and  imaginings,  which  can  be  enriched  by  a  variety  of 
experiences  and  activities,  both  indoors  and  out.  These  feed  the  senses  and 
enrich  children’s  awareness  of  themselves  and  their  world.  Experiences  — 
and  therefore  the  writing  —  gain  depth  when  the  teacher  helps  children  to 
explore  them  more  intensely:  to  feel  what  they  touch,  to  listen  to  what  they 
hear,  to  observe  what  they  look  at.  The  teacher’s  commentary  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  provides  the  language  that  the  children  will  require  to  convey  their  ideas 
accurately  and  precisely. 

Beginnings 

Young  children  often  model  their  first  writings  on  stories  and  poems  they 
know.  Many  of  the  words  and  phrases  they  borrow  become  part  of  their 
personal  store  of  words  through  constant  repetition  of  favourite  stories  and 
poems.  As  has  already  been  stated,  therefore,  teachers  should  read  aloud 
to  children  from  material  chosen  for  its  quality  of  language,  illustration,  and 
plot,  as  well  as  its  suitability  for  the  age  and  interest  level  of  the  particular 
group. 

Many  children  need  to  express  their  ideas  in  other  forms  before  they  are 
ready  to  turn  to  writing.  Therefore  a  variety  of  forms  of  expression  (discus¬ 
sion,  art,  construction,  drama,  movement,  and  sound)  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  so  that  children  may  have  many  opportunities  to  crystallize  their  ideas 
and  refine  their  sensitivity. 

Imaginative  writing  flourishes  in  an  environment  where  praise  is  offered 
when  it  is  due,  where  original  phrases,  paragraphs,  and  poems  are  shared 
as  exciting  discoveries,  where  poems  and  stories  and  books  are  edited,  typed, 
and  featured  in  a  library  or  resource  centre  (always  with  the  young  author’s 
permission) . 

In  the  early  years,  children  should  be  given  many  opportunities  to  express 
their  experiences  and  interests  through  many  different  channels.  They  should 
also  be  encouraged  to  collect  words,  phrases,  idioms,  and  impressions.  Such 
collections  will  evolve  from  the  children’s  own  experiences,  discussions,  and 
reading.  Words  and  phrases  generated  by  experiences  can  be  recorded  on  a 
group  or  an  individual  basis  for  future  use  and  reference. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  emphasis  at  this  stage  is  on  quality  and  fluency 
of  expression  rather  than  neatness  and  correctness.  Spelling,  punctuation, 
and  printing  can  be  dealt  with,  on  an  individual  or  small  group  basis,  once 
fluency  and  spontaneity  are  established.  Over-emphasis  on  errors  may,  in 
fact,  make  children  so  self-conscious  that  they  cannot  write  at  all. 
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Much  of  the  writing  activity  in  the  Primary  Division  may  consist  of  mak¬ 
ing  booklets  containing  stories,  verse,  news,  accounts  of  visits  and  experi¬ 
ments,  and  other  personal  writings.  Children  at  the  Junior  level  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  stories  and  verse  and  to  produce  booklets  dealing  with  their 
activities  and  investigations  —  on  an  individual  or  a  group  basis. 


Older  Children 

In  the  Junior  Division,  children  who  write  freely  and  well  in  one  mode  usu¬ 
ally  write  well  in  another.  They  begin,  nevertheless,  to  establish  individual 
preferences.  Some  children  are  happier  with  factual  prose,  while  others  pre¬ 
fer  imaginative  prose  or  poetry.  Their  purposes  for  writing  become  more 
varied  and  they  can  be  helped  to  see  when  a  particular  kind  of  vocabulary 
and  style  is  appropriate. 

Older  children  continue  to  require  help  to  see  vividly,  feel  intensely,  and 
to  express  their  experiences  lucidly.  Our  heritage  of  prose  and  poetry  remains 
one  of  the  best  resources  for  helping  children  gain  sensitivity  and  precision 
of  expression. 


Visits  and  discussions  with  artists,  poets,  and  authors  can  also  stimulate 
older  children  to  search  for  words,  phrases,  and  expressions  and  to  record 
them  for  future  reference.  Alternatively,  books  and  collections  of  poetry  in 
which  authors  describe  their  experiences  and  feelings  vividly  will  help  chil¬ 
dren  develop  imaginative  forms  of  expression.  Children  who  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  good  writing  tend  to  produce  their  own 
myths,  legends,  mysteries,  and  autobiographies. 


Effective  writing  develops  from  continued  practice  in  writing  about  ex¬ 
periences  that  are  real  and  relevant  to  the  writer;  such  practice  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  discussing  what  has  been  written  with  other  children  and 
with  the  teacher  and  by  leaving  a  piece  of  writing  to  return  to  it  later  when 
perception  has  matured.  Children  may  be  much  encouraged  and  motivated 
by  a  teacher’s  interest  and  appreciation  of  ideas  expressed  at  their  own  level. 


Children  may  show  a  superficial  awareness  of  language  rules  in  isolated 
exercises.  The  aim,  however,  is  to  make  such  rules  an  automatic  part  of  lan¬ 
guage  use.  This  is  best  accomplished  when  children  use  a  grammatical  rule 
as  an  indispensible  aid  to  the  expression  of  something  they  really  want  to  say, 
especially  in  connection  with  an  experience  they  have  undergone  themselves. 


Formal  Writing 

Formal  writing  serves  functional  needs  and  comprises  a  large  part  of  writing 
in  school.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Primary  Division,  it  is  the  teacher  who 
will  have  to  record  what  the  children  wish  to  commit  to  paper,  whether  it  be 
questions,  information,  summaries,  or  discoveries.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  Division,  children  should  develop  the  skills  required  to  write: 

•  records  of  facts  such  as  distances,  directions,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers; 
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short  reports  of  study  activities  (with  each  child  contributing  at  his  or  her 
particular  level) ; 

summaries  of  information  gathered  on  a  field  trip,  or  from  a  filmstrip  or 
book; 

outlines  of  main  ideas  for  an  oral  presentation  to  the  class; 

sequential  instructions  for  specific  operations  such  as  baking  a  cake,  build¬ 
ing  a  model,  or  conducting  a  science  experiment; 

news  items  or  scripts  for  a  radio  broadcast,  a  slide  presentation,  or  a 
dramatization; 

descriptions  of  interesting  trips  or  experiments; 

a  diary  or  log  book  recording  the  development  of  a  particular  unit  of  study 
or  project; 

booklets  of  various  kinds  containing  stories,  news  reports,  and  accounts 
of  visits  and  experiments; 

letters  for  permission  and  information  and  personal  letters  to  friends  and 
pen  pals. 

Children  in  the  Junior  Division  need  guidance  in  developing  the  tech¬ 
niques  involved  in  making  useful  notes  from  reference  materials.  For  further 
information  on  this  point,  see  chapter  6,  “Environmental  Studies”,  pages 
97-98. 


How  frequently  the  children  are  to  write  has  to  be  decided  by  the  teacher 
and  children  in  the  light  of  circumstances.  Writing  should  not  take  place 
daily,  simply  as  an  exercise.  Children  will  obviously  write  often,  and  per¬ 
haps  daily,  in  terms  of  taking  notes  and  making  records  in  connection  with 
aspects  of  the  curriculum.  The  project  itself  will  dictate  when  major  pieces 
of  communication  need  to  be  undertaken.  Writing  should  always  have  a 
defined  purpose. 

Development 

Children  need  individual  help  in  learning  to  write  correctly  and  in  selecting 
vocabulary  and  structure.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  group  or  class  in¬ 
struction  in  any  given  week  ought,  therefore,  to  be  limited.  The  children 
should  also  be  helped  to  look  at  and  improve  their  writing  in  the  light  of  the 
task  that  they  have  set  themselves  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  writing.  Linguis¬ 
tic  analyses  show  that,  in  pre-school  and  early  school  years,  children  acquire 
language  forms  such  as  plurals,  tenses,  and  the  passive  voice,  which  enable 
them  to  use  long  but  loosely  connected  sentences.  From  the  middle  of  the 
Primary  Division,  they  can  be  helped  to  progress  from  isolated  phrases  or 
sentences  to  the  development  of  a  sequential  paragraph.  This  improvement 
involves  more  than  persuading  them  to  write  more  sentences  or  to  substitute 
other  words  for  and  or  then.  At  this  stage,  children’s  increasing  use  of  appro¬ 
priate  prepositions  and  logical  connectives  provides  a  measure  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  language  and  of  their  growing  ability  to  organize  informa¬ 
tion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division,  sentences  once  more  tend  to 
become  shorter  but  more  complex,  and  the  maturity  of  writing  is  shown  in 
increasingly  compact  phrasing  and  interlocking  constructions. 
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To  summarize,  the  whole  point  of  writing  and  recording  is  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  others;  essentially,  the  only  way  in  which  a  child  can  learn  to  write 
is  through  experience  in  writing. 


Grammar  and  Usage 

Speech  and  writing  should  develop  in  precision  and  accuracy  throughout 
the  Primary  and  Junior  years.  The  ability  to  speak  and  write  fluently  and 
articulately  should  be  the  first  concern. 

It  is  important  to  relate  questions  of  spoken  usage  and  style  to  effective 
communication  rather  than  to  grammatical  standards.  In  writing ,  however, 
where  usage  is  more  stable  and  where  non-standard  forms  may  be  a  barrier 
to  effective  communication,  the  teacher  should,  as  recommended  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter,  help  the  children  develop  standard  forms  by  working  from 
their  own  writing. 

By  four  years  of  age,  children  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  rules  of  oral  language.  They  are  still  learning  substitutions,  trans¬ 
formations,  and  variations  in  sentence  pattern  at  six  or  later.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  they  are  helped  to  speak,  write,  or  think  by  studying 
the  rules  of  prescriptive  grammar.  To  some  extent,  children  may  be  helped 
by  practice  in  changing  tenses,  using  synonyms,  and  making  other  trans¬ 
formations  such  as  changes  in  sentence  structure,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  com¬ 
petence  is  best  acquired  through  the  comparisons  and  corrections  that  chil¬ 
dren  make  in  their  own  writing.  Time  that  would  be  spent  on  the  study  of 
grammar  is  better  used  speaking  and  writing.  Moreover,  much  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  found  in  older  school  texts  is  of  a  prescriptive  type  unrelated  to  modern 
approaches  to  linguistics. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division,  children  may  become  interested 
in  word  forms  or  derivations.  They  can,  if  interested,  undertake  comparative 
and  experimental  investigations  of  their  own  language  by  listing  words 
and  experimenting  with  word  order,  by  comparing  the  kinds  of  words  that 
are  normally  used  together  or  that  normally  occur  in  the  same  place  in  a 
sentence,  or  by  studying  the  ways  in  which  changes  in  sentences  and  word 
structure  change  meaning.  This  kind  of  activity  should  not  be  confused  with 
formal  grammar.  Children  seem  to  learn  best  when  they  are  given  a  chance  to 
play  with  new  usages,  to  make  comparisons  between  usages,  and  to  explore 
the  effects  of  words,  word  patterns,  and  idioms.  The  younger  child  may 
manipulate  tangible  words  and  letters.  The  older  child  can  experiment  with 
verbal  variations. 

Spelling  and  Punctuation 

Spelling  and  punctuation,  being  graphic  conventions  used  to  facilitate  com¬ 
munication,  depend  on  the  relationship  between  the  sound  and  writing  sys¬ 
tems  of  a  language. 

Competence  in  spelling  is  closely  connected  with  reading  ability  and  with 
awareness  of  spelling  patterns.  Children,  therefore,  should  read  widely  and 
have  many  opportunities  to  experiment  and  play  with  words  —  to  pull  them 
apart,  put  them  together,  and  build  new  ones.  If  phonic  experience  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  spelling  patterns  are  made  part  of  the  reading  program,  chil¬ 
dren  seem  to  develop  strategies  for  finding  spelling  rules  and  their  exceptions. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  any  particular  method  of  spelling  instruction 
produces  better  spellers  than  wide  experience  in  reading  and  writing. 

When  children  have  gained  fluency  in  writing,  there  is  merit  in  helping 
them  develop  strategies  for  finding  the  rules  and  practising  spelling,  indi¬ 
vidually  or  with  others  in  small  groups.  As  in  other  cases,  the  most  effective 
study  focuses  on  words  that  spring  from  the  children’s  own  needs  —  that  is, 
words  that  they  have  misspelled  or  that  they  wish  to  use  in  their  writing. 
They  can  be  helped  to  classify  words  from  their  personal  list  according  to 
common  spelling  patterns  or  rules.  Then  they  can  be  helped  to  understand 
the  structures  of  words  and,  through  a  process  of  comparing  and  contrast¬ 
ing,  to  develop  the  rules  they  require. 

Some  children  may  require  direct  guidance  in  focusing  on  different  as¬ 
pects  of  a  word:  the  beginning,  the  end,  the  medial  vowel;  syllabic  units, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes;  or  whatever  distinguishing  feature  (visual,  auditory, 
or  semantic)  will  best  help  them  to  remember  the  pattern.  Children  who 
need  this  direct  guidance  can  receive  more  attention  from  the  teacher  if  the 
other  children  are  occupied,  either  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  with  spelling 
and  word  games  that  they  have  worked  out  for  themselves  or  that  the  teacher 
has  invented. 

Linguistic  research  suggests  that  if  the  child  is  to  attain  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  deeper  levels  of  language,  word  meanings  and  structure  must  be 
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used  to  augment  phonic/spelling  pattern  units  (for  example,  mishap/bishop; 
I  will  read/I  have  read). 

Knowledge  of  correct  punctuation  may  also  be  developed  through  the 
child's  own  writing.  The  latter  enables  the  child  to  understand  the  function 
of  punctuation  as  a  set  of  graphic  signals  invented  (mainly  by  printers)  to 
represent  intonation,  stress,  and  phrasing. 

For  this  reason,  some  punctuation  can  be  learned  through  speech.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  read  aloud  what  they  have  written  and  try  to  communicate 
stress,  intonation,  and  feeling.  They  can  be  helped  to  see  where  sentences 
appear  to  end,  where  there  should  be  periods  and  pauses,  and  where  they 
should  put  them  in  their  writing.  The  considerable  difficulty  that  children 
have  in  identifying  sentences  and  putting  periods  in  the  right  places  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  printed  sentence  does  not  adequately  identify  the  linguistic 
structure  that  defines  the  unit  of  meaning. 

In  discussing  reading,  the  teacher  can  draw  attention  to  the  devices  an 
author  uses  to  produce  certain  effects  and  the  ways  in  which  punctuation 
is  used  to  alter  pace,  build  suspense,  introduce  surprise,  and  list  items.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  experiment  with  such  techniques  and  learn  from  their  many  errors. 
In  classrooms  where  children  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  write,  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  share  their  writing  with  others,  they  will  become  aware  of  the  need 
for  punctuation  marks  that  indicate  question,  surprise,  interest,  fear,  or  ex¬ 
citement.  Even  in  the  Primary  Division,  some  children  are  ready  to  discuss 
such  devices  as  quotation  marks. 

It  is  often  wise  to  refrain  from  immediately  correcting  errors  in  spelling 
and  punctuation.  For  example,  over-emphasis  on  correctness  in  spelling  can 
inhibit  the  children’s  experimentation  with  new  words  and,  ultimately,  may 
lead  to  the  overuse  of  simple  words  that  they  know  how  to  spell.  If  children 
are  encouraged  to  collect  and  store  their  writing  in  a  personal  folder,  they 
can  go  over  their  work  some  time  later,  think  over  the  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  correct  them.  This  self-correction  indicates,  for  them,  progress 
towards  mastery. 

Handwriting 

Writing  is  a  complex  sensory-motor  skill  that  requires  fine  hand-eye  co¬ 
ordination,  visual  acuity,  and  visual  discrimination.  Therefore  the  teacher’s 
expectations  with  regard  to  writing  in  the  Primary  years  must  be  realistically 
based  on  the  children’s  stage  of  development.  Children  should  not  be  pushed 
into  handwriting  activities  too  soon.  Long  before  they  are  ready  to  write, 
they  should  participate  in  activities  that  involve  hand-eye  co-ordination  in 
order  to  develop  the  pattern  of  skills  (in  time  and  space)  on  which  writing 
is  based.  The  young  child  is  interested  in  scribbling,  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  and  constructing,  without  being  aware  that  these  are  pre-writing 
activities.  The  sensitive  teacher  is  ready  to  capitalize  on  these  manipulative 
experiences  to  help  the  child  gain  control  over  the  tools  used  in  writing.  How- 
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ever,  there  is  very  little  sense  in  attempting  to  teach  children  to  write  before 
they  can  express  their  ideas  orally.  Only  the  stimulus  of  challenging  and 
varied  activities  will  motivate  children  to  record  and  express  themselves  in 
writing. 

Eventually  all  children  wish  to  express  themselves  in  writing;  the  teach¬ 
er’s  task  is  to  encourage  the  desire  and  seize  the  most  appropriate  moment 
for  teaching.  Small  children  will  scribble  letters  and  stories  and  read  them 
back  to  a  parent  or  a  teacher.  The  first  letters  to  Santa  Claus  and  the  mes¬ 
sages  on  home-made  birthday  cards  are  created  even  before  children  are 
aware  of  words  and  letters.  Later,  they  will  dictate  captions  to  an  adult  who 
will  act  as  the  scribe.  The  latter  should  use  a  thick  felt  pen  and  write  the  dic¬ 
tated  words  clearly  and  carefully,  for  this  script  will  serve  as  a  model.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  children  observe  fluent,  accurate  movements  and  a 
large,  well-defined  script.  They  should  begin  writing  when  they  can  form 
writing  patterns  fluently;  they  should  not  copy  letters  line  by  line. 

Small  children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  writing 
at  any  time  with  large,  easily  manipulated  felt  pens  and  crayons  and  large 
blank  pieces  of  newsprint  set  out  on  a  writing  table  or  clipped  to  an  easel. 
A  box  of  large  cards,  each  with  a  word  and  picture  or  a  sentence  and  pic¬ 
ture,  could  easily  be  made  available.  Children  select  material  they  would 
like  to  copy. 

Many  classrooms  display  the  alphabet  high  up  on  the  wall,  often  at  the 
back  of  the  room.  It  should  be  noted  that  copying  from  such  a  distant  dis¬ 
play,  or  from  the  chalkboard,  is  a  highly  complicated  task  requiring  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  visual  and  psychomotor  control.  It  involves  adjusting 
from  one  size  of  print  at  a  distant  point  of  fixation  to  a  smaller  size  which, 
in  fact,  appears  larger,  from  the  children’s  point  of  view,  at  the  near  point 
of  fixation.  In  addition,  children  have  to  rely  on  their  memory  of  what  they 
have  seen  in  the  brief  interval  between  seeing  it  on  the  board  and  copying  it. 
In  short,  if  children  are  to  follow  a  model,  it  should  be  presented  on  cards 
or  in  a  book  that  they  can  keep  on  their  own  writing  surface. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  for  children  to  practise  writing  between 
lines  that  are  spaced  to  their  dexterity  or  maturity.  However,  as  long  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  a  guideline  as  a  base,  it  is  better  for  them  to  write  letters  and 
words  of  the  size  they  find  comfortable.  Lines  for  writing  are  better  delayed 
until  children  have  established  control  and  have  a  better  sense  of  the  purpose 
of  line  and  margin.  Later,  they  can  see  that  their  writing  is  given  greater 
graphic  impact  and  meaning  when  it  is  conventionally  spaced. 

Children  should  not  be  pressured  for  neatness  and  precision  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Primary  Division.  While  all  children  must  learn  to  write 
legibly,  premature  insistence  on  precise  form  and  accuracy  will  cause  ten¬ 
sion  and  even  fear.  Neatness  and  precision  are  a  matter  of  co-ordination  and 
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practice,  affected  in  no  small  part  by  the  value  children  place  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  legibility  of  their  own  writing. 

Children  need  to  practise  the  technical  aspects  of  writing  and  making  let¬ 
ters  but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  encouraged  to  see  the  purpose  and 
use  of  writing  for  communication.  While  most  young  children  are  able  to 
copy  their  names  and  many  can  even  print  them  without  models,  they  need 
to  develop  their  skills  through  purposeful  practice.  Copying  notices,  invita¬ 
tions,  and  lists  of  materials  for  projects  might  be  appropriate  activities. 

A  large  book  of  blank  newsprint  can  become  a  class  news  book  in  which 
all  events  of  current  interest  to  the  children  are  recorded:  the  arrival  of  a 
new  baby,  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  the  acquisition  of  a  new  car  or  a  pair  of  new 
shoes,  a  trip  to  another  town.  Such  accounts  will  make  a  unique  book  that 
will  be  reread  with  great  interest.  The  children  will  be  motivated  to  create 
their  own  book  of  events  and  here  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  help  each  child 
with  letter  formation  on  an  individual  basis.  There  is  little  purpose  in  large- 
group  or  class  lessons  in  handwriting. 

It  is  important  that  handwriting  be  developed  as  an  art  form.  Whatever 
style  of  writing  is  adopted,  the  child  should  appreciate  the  attractiveness  and 
legibility  of  its  design  and  learn  to  use  it  in  a  measured  and  precise  way. 
Children  at  the  Junior  stage  should  learn  to  copy  selected  pieces  of  writing 
with  a  fair  degree  of  competence,  demonstrating  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  func¬ 
tional  awareness  of  such  elements  as  spacing,  margins,  and  capitals. 

Learning  a  Second  Language 

In  Ontario  English-language  schools,  there  are  two  basic  contexts  in  which 
children  learn  a  second  language:  some  children  come  from  a  non-English- 
speaking  home1  and  must  learn  English  which  is  their  school’s  language  of 
instruction;  others  study  French  as  a  second  language. 

Non-English-speaking  children  may  be  entering  a  linguistic  and  cultural 
milieu  that  is  completely  different  from  their  own.  It  is  important  to  help 
these  children  maintain  pride  in  their  own  traditions;  the  experience  with 
a  second  language  should  not  undermine  their  self-concept.  Teachers  must 
be  aware  that  the  aim  of  teaching  a  second  language  is  not  to  replace  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  children  but  to  add  another  dimension  to  their 
ability  to  communicate.  By  showing  interest  in  and  respect  for  the  children’s 
heritage,  the  teacher  will  give  them  encouragement  and  confidence. 

The  language  base  of  the  community  has  a  bearing  on  the  study  of  French 
as  a  second  language.  The  environment  for  French  study  varies  in  different 
areas  of  the  province.  This  variety  has  generated  three  alternative  types  of 
French  program:  regular,  extended ,  and  immersion.  In  the  regular  program, 


Further  information  regarding  language  policy  for  native  children  is  found  in  the  resource 
guide.  People  of  Native  Ancestry. 
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the  French  language  is  studied  as  a  subject  in  itself.  In  the  extended  program, 
instruction  in  one  or  more  subject  areas  through  the  medium  of  French  is 
added  to  the  study  of  the  language.  In  the  immersion  program,  French  is  used 
much  more  extensively  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 

Any  second-language  instruction  at  the  Primary-Junior  level  must  observe 
the  principles  laid  down  for  educating  young  children:  it  must  provide  for 
different  developmental  stages,  varying  learning  styles,  and  active  participa¬ 
tion,  and  must  ensure  a  degree  of  success  for  all  children.  The  individual 
child’s  needs,  experiences,  and  interests  can  be  accommodated  in  a  second- 
language  program  that  offers  variety  in  depth,  pace,  and  activity.  The  young 
child’s  need  to  explore  new  areas  of  knowledge  can  be  met  in  a  program  that 
includes  child-centred  learning  activities  and  small-group  work,  and  that 
avoids  excessive  formal  instruction. 

The  formal  development  of  general  language  principles  is  not  appropriate 
until  the  Junior  Division,  by  which  time  children  have  a  basis  of  several 
years’  second-language  experience.  A  grammar-translation  approach  to  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  is  totally  unsuitable  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions. 

Second-language  learning  involves  the  gradual  acquisition  of  four  skills  — 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  From  the  outset,  whatever  the  skills 
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children  are  learning,  constant  attention  must  be  given  to  leading  them  from 
structured  contexts  to  free  communication  of  their  own  ideas.  Listening  and 
speaking  will  have  priority  throughout  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions. 
Like  the  development  of  generalizations,  the  introduction  of  reading  and 
writing  as  support  skills  must  be  carefully  timed  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
velopmental  stage  and  second-language  competence  of  the  child. 

There  is  no  definitive  evidence  that  any  one  approach  to  language-learning 
is  the  best  for  all  children.  The  most  successful  programs  are  evolved  where 
teachers  professionally  alert  to  children  and  to  second-language  methodology 
use  an  eclectic  and  pragmatic  approach.  Teachers  must  be  careful  observers 
of  their  pupils,  ready  to  adapt  to  their  needs. 

Close  observation  of  children  is  essential  to  the  diagnostic  assessment  of 
their  competence  and  confidence.  This  assessment  will  have  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  children’s  progress.  While  rigid  adherence  to  a  content  sequence 
is  undesirable  at  this  level,  unnecessary  repetition  of  previously  mastered 
skills  should  be  avoided.  Progress  in  language  acquisition  must  be  evident 
to  satisfy  and  motivate  the  children. 

In  a  program  in  which  the  second  language  is  integrated  with  other  areas  of 
study,  children  can  be  motivated  to  make  meaningful  use  of  the  second 
language  within  the  school  context.  The  degree  of  integration  will  vary  with 
the  type  of  program.  In  the  regular  program  of  language  study,  interrelation 
with  art,  creative  drama,  music,  and  other  aspects  of  the  child’s  day  is  pos¬ 
sible  through  interest  themes  and  activity  centres.  In  extended  and  immersion 
programs,  the  learning  of  other  subjects  through  the  medium  of  the  second 
language  provides  content,  impetus,  and  opportunity  for  active  and  passive 
use  of  the  language. 

Learning  a  second  language  is  compatible  with  the  Communications  pro¬ 
gram  and  must  be  consistent  with  fundamental  principles  of  Primary-Junior 
education. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  is  an  invention  of  man  that  helps  us  to  understand,  analyse, 
and  communicate  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  ideas  about  our  environ¬ 
ment.  Fundamentally,  it  consists  of  abstract  models  that  represent  aspects 
of  the  real  world,  as  well  as  rules  and  operations  for  working  with  these 
models. 

The  process  of  mathematics  consists  of  choosing  or  creating  models;  of 
studying,  analysing,  and  manipulating  them;  and  of  relating  the  findings  back 
to  the  real  world.  The  diagrams  of  geometry,  the  numerals  and  operations 
of  arithmetic,  the  graphs  and  charts  representing  data  and  relationships  are 
all  models  that  children  employ  in  their  daily  activities.  These  models  help 
children  to  see  relationships  in  the  environment  and  thus  to  make  sense  of 
the  world  about  them. 
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The  concepts  and  skills  of  mathematics,  combined  with  its  vocabulary, 
help  the  child  to  discriminate,  classify,  and  think  logically.  They  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  reinforced  by  observation,  imitation,  discussion,  enquiry,  investi¬ 
gation,  experimentation,  practice,  and  application  in  day-to-day  activities, 
both  in  school  and  out. 

Mathematics  and  Language 

The  significance  of  mathematics  in  the  routines  of  daily  living  and  in  the 
sophisticated  world  of  the  sciences,  technology,  and  business  requires  that 
it  be  an  essential  component  of  each  child’s  school  experience.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  that  the  full  extent  of  what  constitutes  mathematics  be  under¬ 
stood  by  teachers  and  parents  so  that  they  may  appreciate  where,  when,  and 
how  mathematics  is  being  learned. 

Language  develops  through  the  need  to  talk  about  categories  of  such  things 
as  food,  people,  homes,  toys;  “mathematical  language”  is  used  to  describe 
qualities  such  as  size,  quantity,  scale,  shape,  pattern,  and  the  various  rela¬ 
tionships  that  children  find  in  their  active  play  and  observation  of  real  things. 
Their  early  vocabulary  includes  words  that  define  relationships  (hot,  under, 
round,  gone,  fast,  out,  many ,  more).  These  words  are  closely  related  to  their 
perception  of  the  world  and  their  ability  to  locate  themselves  in  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  these  words  reveal  children’s  understanding  of  the  information  they 
obtain  by  experimenting  with  physical  objects  and  by  thinking  about  their 
environment. 

Mathematical  words  and  symbols  often  develop  from  other  aspects  of  the 
child’s  language,  but  involve  briefer  and  more  precise  expressions.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  used  to  enrich  the  child’s  vocabulary  with  regard  to 
shape,  size,  number,  distance,  and  ‘scale’  words  such  as  bigger  and  smaller. 
This  will  help  children  to  extend  their  power  to  discriminate,  to  classify,  and 
to  communicate  effectively.  They  learn  to  distinguish  the  qualities  that 
belong  to  some  objects  and  not  to  others  by  verbalizing  their  own  percep¬ 
tions,  by  listening  to  others,  and  by  discussion.  They  extend  old  meanings 
and  find  new  ones.  They  learn  the  classifications  and  inclusions  involved 
in  mathematics  and  logic.  This  process  develops  throughout  the  early 
years  in  school,  as  children’s  understanding  of  general  categories  evolves 
from  the  concrete  and  the  particular.  Thus,  in  referring  to  a  wide 
and  general  class  such  as  animal,  children  simply  use  words  that  denote  par¬ 
ticular  specimens  they  know  from  experience  —  doggie,  kitty,  and  so  on. 
This  parallels  the  use  of  daddy  to  describe  all  adult  males.  Later,  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  gerbils,  fish,  and  hamsters  become  special  types  within  the  notion 
of  animal.  As  discrimination  grows,  spaniels,  collies,  retrievers,  and  hounds 
become  further  refinements  under  dog. 

As  more  precise  words  and  symbols  are  used,  they  help  children  to  orga¬ 
nize,  to  condense,  and  to  transfer  their  understandings  to  new  situations. 
Conversely,  when  children  have  formed  understandings  of  the  conservation 
of  quantity  and  class,  they  are  more  likely  to  remember  and  use  effectively 
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scale  and  position  words  such  as  big ,  larger,  above,  beyond.  Only  when  chil¬ 
dren  have  acquired  a  basic  ability  to  classify,  to  order,  to  partition,  and  to 
match  a  variety  of  objects,  do  they  sense  the  real  meaning  of  pattern  or 
number  as  distinct  from  their  specific  uses. 


It  is  essential  that  mathematics  be  related  to  real  experiences.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  examples  of  activities  that  develop  both  language  and  mathematics 
from  the  same  starting  point. 


Language  Activity 

Children  and  adults  name,  describe, 
and  discuss  items  collected  during  the 
walk. 


Mathematical  Activity 

The  items  collected  are  compared  in 
terms  of  shape,  size,  and  other  attri¬ 
butes.  Classes  of  objects  are  dis¬ 
played  in  graphs.  (The  same  activity 
can  be  used  with  older  children.  They 
will  measure  size  and  distance  and 
determine  position  with  a  magnetic 
compass.) 
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Language  Activity 

Children  discuss  what  constitutes  a 
good  breakfast;  they  then  plan  a 
menu. 


Mathematical  Activity 

Children  examine  the  shapes  of  con¬ 
tainers  and  compare  the  amounts  of 
cereal  contained  in  boxes  of  different 
dimensions,  mass,  and  capacity. 
Younger  children  try  to  balance 
amounts  of  sand  and  cereal.  Older 
children  estimate  and  find  the  mass  of 
cereal  and  the  dimensions  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  They  may  also  devise  ways  of 
determining  the  number  of  grains. 


Language  Activity  Mathematical  Activity 

Children  discuss  possible  sites  and  A  scale  model  is  planned  and  built 
ways  to  build  a  rink.  before  actual  construction  starts. 

Children  make  decisions  concerning 
materials,  shape,  and  dimensions. 
They  may  experiment  with  making 
ice.  Young  children  can  measure 
using  arbitrary  units,  pack  snow  into 
a  container,  and  compare  relative 
masses  of  snow,  ice,  and  water. 
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Language  Activity  Mathematical  Activity 

Children  consult  reference  books  and  Children  formulate  hypotheses,  use 
examine  illustrations  to  determine  sampling,  measuring,  and  testing 
variety  and  number  of  weeds  in  a  techniques,  and  make  scale  drawings, 
given  area  of  lawn. 


Mathematics  and  Representation 

When  children  play  with  toys,  blocks,  sand,  water,-  their  own  pictures,  and 
words,  they  are  using  models  to  represent  their  ideas  and  feelings.  This  use 
of  symbols  to  represent  ideas  is  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of 
their  thinking.  This  will  be  even  more  evident  at  a  later  stage  when  mathe¬ 
matical  symbols  are  introduced. 

Speech  is  the  most  common  means  of  communicating  ideas  and  percep¬ 
tions.  Classifying,  sequencing,  and  forming  logical  ideas  can  be  carried  out 
independently  of  language,  but  language  is  necessary  for  the  more  complex 
classifications  where  words  clarify  and  focus  attention.  When  children  use 
words  to  describe  a  collection  of  things,  a  connection  between  two  things, 
or  a  pattern  of  action,  they  are  no  longer  restricted  to  using  action,  images, 
or  objects  as  the  tools  for  their  thinking;  they  can  use  concepts  and  under¬ 
standings  for  which  they  now  have  word  labels. 

Ploy  is  a  vital  aspect  of  children’s  learning.  In  symbolic  play  the  child 
operates  without  penalties,  trying  out  variations  and  possibilities  both  in 
reality  and  fantasy.  The  learning  of  new  concepts  and  skills  requires  that 
exploration  and  manipulation  precede  systematic  investigation.  The  child 
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needs  time  to  decide  how  the  new  knowledge  can  be  related  to  previously 
learned  material.  During  this  period  of  imaginative  play  children  represent 
the  things  of  the  real  world  and  act  out  experiences  that  are  important  to 
them.  Given  blocks,  boxes,  hoops,  glue,  string,  tape,  hammer  and  nails,  they 
will  make  things  that,  for  them,  represent  a  house,  a  car,  a  garage,  a  bridge, 
or  a  snowmobile.  Given  sand  and  water,  they  will  explore  many  aspects  of 
pouring,  comparing,  classifying,  putting  in  order  of  size,  counting,  and 
estimating.  There  is  value  in  using  structural  materials  such  as  rods,  blocks, 
and  interlocking  cubes  to  introduce  basic  ideas  of  counting,  measuring,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  number  bases.  To  exploit  fully  the  potential  of  these  materials, 
the  child  needs  opportunities  to  play  with  them  and  to  explore  their  possi¬ 
bilities.  In  this  way,  the  child  extends  his  or  her  understanding  of  how  they 
behave  and  how  he  or  she  can  influence  them. 

Models  and  drawings  reveal  the  child’s  thoughts  about  connections  and 
relationships  as  he  or  she  attempts  to  communicate  and  master  them.  Their 
structure  corresponds  to  the  mental  image  that  the  child  has  formed.  For 
instance,  a  child  of  four  may  draw  a  hat  above  the  head  because  he  or  she 
does  not  sense  that  the  hat  fits  on  the  head,  or  perhaps  because  he  or  she 
does  not  know  how  to  draw  the  hat  on  the  head. 

Children  who  have  had  many  opportunities  to  build  and  talk  about  models 
begin  to  make  accurate  drawings  and  plans  much  sooner  than  do  children 
who  have  not  had  these  experiences.  Speech,  play,  models,  and  drawings  are 
essential  forms  of  communication.  Discussion  helps  children  to  discover 
contradictions  or  lack  of  accuracy  in  their  pictures,  sketches,  and  other  rep¬ 
resentations  of  reality.  Observation  and  discussion  reveal  to  the  teacher  the 
stage  of  development  of  each  child  and  provide  clues  for  planning  appro¬ 
priate  activities  and  experiences. 

Graphs  and  maps  are  major  forms  of  recording  and  representing  informa¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  graphs  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  ideas 
of  number,  measurement,  classification,  correspondence,  fractions,  scale, 
and  proportion.  Throughout  the  Junior  Division,  there  should  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  activities  and  experiences  that  progress  steadily  from  early  block 
graphs  to  straight-line  relationships  and  to  the  pattern  by  which  the  area  of 
squares  or  volume  of  cubes  is  related  to  the  length  of  the  edge.  These  underlie 
the  more  sophisticated  relationships  studied  in  the  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Divisions.  Graphical  representation  is  a  dynamic  activity;  it  often  starts  with 
familiar  materials  or  situations  and  then  spins  off  into  activities  and  investi¬ 
gations  that  may  not  have  been  foreseen.  Graphing  emphasizes  sorting  and 
matching,  comparing  and  ordering,  estimation  and  approximation,  and  a 
search  for  pattern  that  is  important  at  every  stage  in  the  development  of 
competence  in  mathematics.  Of  equal  significance  are  the  opportunities  it 
provides  for  children  to  work  mathematically  from  experiences  with  real 
things,  to  create  their  own  quantitative  abstractions  from  reality. 
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Mathematics  and  Notation 

Children  see  numerals  and  even  learn  to  write  them  long  before  they  under¬ 
stand  their  meanings.  However,  it  is  only  after  many  first-hand  experiences 
with  classifying  and  ordering  related  to  quantity  and  number  that  they  are 
ready  to  learn  a  system  of  notation.  Notation  is  a  means  of  representing 
numbers  so  that  they  can  be  recorded  on  paper  and  carried  in  the  memory. 
In  order  to  write  numbers  greater  than  nine,  the  important  operation  of 
grouping  must  be  understood  and  this  brings  in  the  ideas  of  choice  of  base 
and  place  value.  The  common  practice  is  to  introduce  groups  of  ten  first 
because  we  use  ten  as  the  counting  set  or  base  of  our  numeration  system. 
Notations  based  on  other  counting  sets  have  their  uses,  and  children  should 
have  opportunities  to  organize  numbers  by  groupings  other  than  ten.  The 
experience  of  using  a  variety  of  bases,  first  with  structural  material,  then 
with  increasingly  less  concrete  material  such  as  an  abacus  or  number  board, 
helps  children  to  generalize  the  structure  that  is  common  to  all  systems  using 
the  ten  Hindu-Arabic  digits  0,  1 , 2  ...  9. 

When  children  can  use  numbers  without  needing  physical  objects  to  guide 
such  activity,  they  are  ready  to  record  the  operations  of  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction,  using  first  their  own  and  then  convential  algorithms.  If  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  notation  scheme  has  been  successful,  the  child  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  additions  and  subtractions  that  require  regrouping. 
Structural  apparatus,  the  spike  abacus,  and  diagrams  help  children  to  become 
aware  of  the  relation  between  the  values  assigned  to  neighbouring  columns. 
The  way  is  now  open  for  grouping  without  limit. 

The  realization  that  counting  can  never  reach  an  end  is  a  startling  and 
memorable  experience  for  most  children.  The  very  large  numbers  required 
in  space  travel  or  population  counts  and  the  very  small  numbers  used  in 
modern  physics  have  given  rise  to  a  more  concise  means  of  symbolizing 
numbers  and  operations.  Some  aspects  of  scientific  notation  are  well  within 
the  grasp  of  children  in  the  Junior  Division. 

Early  experiences  with  fractions  must  emphasize  equivalence  through  a 
variety  of  activities.  As  children’s  understanding  of  equivalent  fractions  is 
confirmed  through  extensive  use  of  concrete  materials  and  applications,  their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  operations  without  using  tricks  becomes  established. 
Teachers  must  ensure  that  the  fractions  being  used  are  simple  and  realistic. 
Decimals  are  another  extension  of  our  notation.  As  a  result  of  their  use  of 
money,  children  have  considerable  experience  in  using  decimals  before  they 
meet  this  notation.  They  can  easily  grasp  the  idea  that  any  fraction  can  be 
expressed  as  a  decimal  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  denominator.  For 
some  fractions  the  division  terminates;  for  example, -5-  =0.4  ,  -Jr  =  0.25  , 
=  0.375.  For  others,  such  as-J-,-f  ,  the  division  process  does  not  term¬ 
inate  but  repeats.  In  these  cases  the  fractional  form  is  easier  to  use  in  com¬ 
putation.  To  facilitate  comparison  and  interpolation,  older  children  can 
make  and  use  number  lines  with  two  scales  to  illustrate  the  relationship 
between  fractions  and  their  decimal  equivalents. 
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As  Canada  moves  towards  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  measurement, 
opportunities  for  practical  use  of  decimals  will  increase.  Children  in  the 
Primary  Division  should  be  immersed  in  measuring  activities  that  lead  to 
the  use  of  metric  units  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  mass.  Conversion 
between  metric  and  imperial  measures  should  not  be  emphasized  but  treated 
incidentally. 

After  exploring  number  relationships  and  patterns  in  a  variety  of  concrete 
and  practical  situations  and  experimenting  with  composite  numbers,  square 
numbers,  and  primes,  children  in  the  Junior  Division  will  be  ready  to  use 
simple  algebraic  notations  for  number  relationships.  Similarly,  they  will 
develop  ways  of  representing  geometric  ideas  such  as  angles,  parallels,  and 
perpendiculars.  They  should  be  introduced  to  the  idea  of  relating  the  measure 
of  an  angle  to  a  rotation.  Measurement  skills  can  be  practised  through  the 
use  of  protractors,  simple  clinometers,  magnetic  compasses,  and  other  sur¬ 
veying  instruments.  These  experiences  help  children  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  such  concepts  as  vertical,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  co-ordinates . 

The  association  of  numbers  with  situations  from  the  child’s  experience 
will  help  to  eliminate  unrealistic  calculations  as  well  as  avoid  the  imposition 
of  inappropriate  adult  concepts  and  interpretations.  It  will  also  guide  the 
child  in  developing  exciting  and  personal  ways  of  organizing  and  recording 
his  perceptions. 

Mathematics  and  Computation 

With  the  advent  of  twentieth-century  technology  and  its  wide  range  of  com¬ 
puting  devices,  the  importance  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  calculation  as  a  job 
qualification  has  been  substantially  reduced.  Children,  however,  still  need  to 
understand  and  practise  the  skills  of  computation.  As  a  result  of  research 
into  the  ways  children  learn,  it  is  possible  to  develop  these  skills  in  a  more 
rational  way.  The  child’s  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  numerical  relation¬ 
ships  depends  upon  the  development  of  certain  mental  structures  rather  than 
on  memorization  of  a  body  of  facts.  For  example,  in  most  cases,  the  child’s 
understanding  of  twelve  is  better  achieved  through  the  mental  organization 
of  many  experiences  of  ‘twelveness’  than  through  unrelated  practice  in 
computation. 

We  now  recognize  the  need  for  experience.  History  tells  us  that  people 
acquired  knowledge  from  practical  problems  of  movement  and  shape  and 
then  went  on  to  symbolize  this  understanding.  The  ‘four  rules  of  number’ 
were  originally  manual  operations  carried  out  on  an  abacus.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  idea  does  not  reside  in  the  materials  but  in  the  child’s  abstraction  of 
the  actions  undertaken  with  the  materials.  These  actions  can  be  simple: 
moving  a  finger  up  a  number  ladder  or  pushing  two  groups  of  counters 
together  contain  the  idea  of  addition.  As  a  result  of  many  experiences  of  this 
nature,  children  attach  meaning  to  the  words  add  or  plus  and  usefully  employ 
the  mathematical  symbol  +.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  the  same  numbers 
need  to  be  seen  as  inverse  operations,  each  a  check  on  the  other.  The  child 
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needs  to  understand  various  meanings  of  subtraction  in  practical  activities 
and  to  see  multiplication  as  repeated  addition  of  equal  groups.  Division  is 
the  inverse  operation  of  multiplication.  The  two  types  of  division,  partitive 
and  quotitive,  must  be  experienced  in  situations  that  involve  either  sharing 
( to  find  the  size  of  each  equal  part )  or  grouping  ( to  find  the  number  of  equal 
parts).  Divide  12  into  4  equal  parts  is  an  example  of  a  sharing  problem; 
how  many  4’s  are  there  in  12?  is  an  example  of  quotitive  division. 

The  build-up  towards  memorization  of  number  facts  should  be  a  gradual 
process  consisting  of  carefully  planned  practical  activities  involving  measure¬ 
ment,  use  of  money,  time,  and  so  on.  Children  need  many  different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  same  number.  It  is  more  relevant  to  ask  How  many  ways 
can  you  make  12?  or  Move  from  13  to  77  on  the  number  line;  how  far 
did  you  go?  than  to  carry  out  a  large  number  of  routine  additions.  By  about 
nine  years  of  age  many  children  will  have  “memorized  the  tables"  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  many  practical  experiences  and  practice.  Some  children  will  need 
more  practice  with  specific  facts,  while  others  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
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committing  facts  to  memory.  The  reason  for  memorization  is  to  have  the 
information  readily  available  when  needed.  If  the  time  and  effort  required 
to  memorize  are  unrealistic  or  if  the  ability  to  memorize  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  child,  the  facts  are  not  easily  accessible.  These  children  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  construct  tables  that  organize  this  information.  Frequently  chil¬ 
dren  find  that  daily  use  of  their  table  helps  them  to  remember  facts. 

It  is  important  that  each  child  be  helped  to  find  the  patterns  that  give 
structure  to  number  and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  facts  to  be  memorized. 
If  children  understand  how  the  tables  are  organized,  they  can  then  recon¬ 
struct  facts  that  they  have  forgotten.  Special  numbers,  such  as  9,  have  an 
appeal  for  children;  for  example,  9  x  77  =  693;  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  693 
is  1 8 ;  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  1 8  is  9.  This  process  is  called  ‘casting  out  nines’. 
Even  less  able  children  will  readily  acknowledge  that  6x9  cannot  be  56 
and  thus  be  able  to  check  their  own  work. 

When  children  discover  and  understand  the  property  of  commutativity, 
addition  and  multiplication  facts  are  nearly  reduced  by  half.  Similarly,  the 
distributive  and  associative  laws  should  be  made  part  of  the  child’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  only  do  they  help  to  make  the  handling  of  numbers  more  efficient 
but  they  also  prepare  the  ground  for  algebraic  and  logical  relationships. 

The  most  reasonable  way  to  determine  whether  children  know  number 
facts  is  to  ask  them  orally.  Written  tests  cannot  identify  children  who  are 
using  inefficient  processes  such  as  finger  counting  or  counting  on  in  ones, 
nor  do  they  reveal  errors  in  basic  facts  or  processes  without  diagnostic  inspec¬ 
tion  of  each  item  and  further  questioning.  Similarly,  there  is  little  point  in 
written  exercises  using  tens  and  units  until  children  can  explain  orally  how 
to  add  numbers  such  as  57  and  26. 

A  major  concern  of  the  teacher  is  to  know: 

•  when  a  child  is  ready  to  memorize  numbers  facts; 

•  when  a  child  is  ready  to  attempt  written  calculations; 

•  when  a  child  needs  practice  and  how  much. 

It  is  essential  that  the  many  variables  that  influence  decisions  of  this  kind 
be  considered. 

Written  practice  is  important  but,  to  be  effective,  must  be  preceded  by  the 
development  of  the  following  skills  and  understandings.  Children  are  not 
likely,  on  the  average,  to  acquire  all  these  skills  before  the  age  of  eight  and 
a  half. 

—  addition  and  subtraction  facts  to  10; 

—  addition  (subtraction)  of  both  1  and  2  to  (from)  any  number  up  to  20; 

—  addition  of  10  to  numbers  from  1  to  10; 

—  addition  of  9  to  numbers  from  1  to  10; 

—  doubling  and  halving  of  numbers  up  to  20; 
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—  use  of  near  doubles  up  to  9  4-  8  to  recall  specific  number  facts  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  2x8+1  or  2x9— 1; 

—  use  of  a  number  line  to  100  and  a  set  of  cardboard  strips  of  1  to  10  units 
in  length  to  develop  addition  and  subtraction  patterns  —  for  example, 
5  +  9;  15  +  9;25  +  9;35  +  9;  etc.; 

—  counting  by  2’s  to  20;  3’s  to  30,  etc. ...  to  9’s  to  90; 

—  multiplication  by  10  and  100;  division  by  10; 

—  multiplication  and  division  by  3  up  to  1 2  x  3  and  36^3; 

—  recall  of  the  squares  of  numbers  up  to  10; 

—  addition  of  “higher  decades”  —  i.e.,  grasping  the  equivalent  of  5  +  7, 
15  +  7,5  +  7,5  +  17,  etc. 

There  will  be  many  10-  and  1 1 -year-olds  who  will  know  all  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  facts  by  immediate  recall.  A  major¬ 
ity  will  have  reached  a  standard  of  quick  recall;  this  means  that  failure  to 
remember  facts  such  as  9  x  6  can  be  overcome  by  recalling  10x6  then 
subtracting  6.  About  one  child  in  ten  will  have  serious  difficulty  remember¬ 
ing;  these  children  should  use  the  addition  and  multiplication  tables  they 
have  made  for  themselves. 

Other  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  decisions 
regarding  the  timing  and  type  of  practice  in  computation  are  listed  below; 

•  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  do  simple  calculations  mentally,  record¬ 
ing  only  the  answers  needed  in  written  solutions  to  problems. 

•  The  algorithms  used  should  be  appropriate  to  the  level  of  understanding 
reached  by  the  child. 

•  Algorithms  are  best  understood  when  they  are  the  outcome  of  successive 
refinements  co-operatively  determined  by  the  child  and  the  teacher. 

•  Children  need  to  know  an  efficient  method  for  performing  each  of  the  four 
arithmetic  operations.  To  achieve  this  they  will  need  practice,  the  frequency 
of  which  may  range  from  once  a  day  to  once  a  month.  This  practice  should 
employ  various  strategies  such  as  games  and  competitions  with  individuals 
and  small  groups. 

•  To  practise  does  not  mean  to  drill;  to  practise  means  to  put  to  use.  Poorly 
chosen  overpractice  can  be  as  harmful  as  too  little  practice,  if  it  leads  to 
boredom  and  a  dislike  of  mathematics. 

It  is  important  that  children  who  have  difficulty  in  reaching  an  appropriate 
level  of  computational  skill  should  not  have  their  self-esteem  threatened. 
The  time  needed  for  individual  help  and  encouragement  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  confidence  and  enjoyment  the  children  display  when 
they  do  become  proficient.  Brief  intensive  periods  of  practice  are  often  all 
that  is  needed,  coupled  with  careful  diagnosis  of  the  level  of  response  and 
error.  In  this  way,  the  children  who  need  it  receive  additional  help  and 
practice,  while  the  others  need  not  keep  repeating  what  they  have  already 
mastered.  Games  and  activities  of  many  kinds  can  be  used  to  motivate  and 
organize  individual  and  group  practice  and  reinforcement. 
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Measurement 

Measurement  is  a  significant  part  of  applied  arithmetic;  it  links  our  physical 
world  with  mathematics  using  concepts  such  as  number,  order,  correspond¬ 
ence,  whole  and  part,  unit,  fraction,  and  scale.  Much  of  early  mathematics 
can  be  approached  through  measurement  experiences  with  structural  appa¬ 
ratus  such  as  rods,  or  through  the  traditional  counting  of  groups  of  objects. 
Children  need  both  in  order  to  understand  and  use  their  arithmetic. 
Mathematics  permeates  most  areas  of  experience,  and  the  chapters  on  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Studies  and  the  Arts  include  a  great  many  activities  that  involve 
measuring. 

The  study  of  measurement  can  be  conveniently  separated  into  five  stages: 

( a )  Concept  of  Magnitude  of  Measurement 

The  concept  of  magnitude  includes  the  development  of  an  intuitive  aware¬ 
ness  of  order  in  various  kinds  of  measurement.  Long ,  longer ,  longest,  short, 
shorter,  shortest,  hot,  hotter,  hottest  and  similar  terms  comprise  the  intro¬ 
ductory  elements  of  measurement. 

Because  the  importance  of  operational  knowledge  has  already  been 
stressed,  it  is  useful  to  consider  what  children  learn  while  playing  and  using 
toys  and  other  materials  in  their  environment.  During  these  experiences  the 
children  see,  hear,  and  feel,  and  so  discover  and  remember  different  qualities 
for  later  reference.  When  words  are  available,  children  attach  them  to  these 
qualities  that  they  have  abstracted. 

Measurement  begins  in  the  experience  of  matching  and  comparing  sizes  — 
first  length,  then  area,  capacity,  and  volume.  For  example,  children  can 
compare  the  lengths,  widths,  and  thicknesses  of  pieces  of  scrap  material 
(these  may  be  obtained  from  an  upholstery  or  flooring  company)  and  then 
match  these  measurements  with  objects  in  the  room.  They  are  interested  in 
their  own  heights.  The  teacher  can  ascertain  whether  they  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  length  and  measurement  by  checking  whether  they  stand  on 
the  same  base  for  measuring  and  whether  they  start  from  the  same  point  in 
using  a  ruler.  Children  will  realize  early  that  they  can  measure  around  as  well 
as  across  objects.  They  need  to  use  string,  ribbon,  and  rope  for  matching  and 
comparing  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

We  must  realize  that,  though  big  and  tall  are  reasonably  simple  ideas,  the 
relationship  contained  in  more  is  both  practically  and  linguistically  a  difficult 
one  for  children  up  to  age  seven.  The  operation  of  measurement  involves 
the  concept  of  whole  and  part,  which  is  basic  to  mathematics  and  is  formed 
by  children  only  through  appropriate  experiences  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Primary  Division  (four  to  six),  when  they  are  also  learning  how  to  differ¬ 
entiate  whole  and  part  in  analysing  words  phonetically. 

(b)  Arbitrary  Units 

The  next  stage  involves  the  choice  of  an  arbitrary  unit.  From  the  beginning  of 
their  school  experience,  children  must  have  opportunities  to  develop  more 
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appropriate  and  more  precise  referents.  Understanding  of  the  quality  of 
length  and  other  dimensions  grows  from  visual  or  body  comparisons  to  the 
use  of  a  unit  that  has  the  same  nature  as  the  things  to  be  measured.  For 
example,  once  children  can  place  lengths  or  areas  in  order  of  increasing  size, 
they  then  need  to  determine  the  differences  in  size.  For  instance,  how  much 
longer  is  the  second  piece  of  material  than  the  first?  Ffere  an  arbitrary  unit 
such  as  a  block  or  tile  can  be  used  to  find  the  answer. 

(c)  Standard  Units 

Soon  the  children  realize  the  need  for  standard  units.  Group  experiences  in 
the  classroom  and  elsewhere  make  it  necessary  to  compare  results  and 
communicate  with  others. 

( d )  Measurement  Scales 

The  need  for  a  scale  arises  naturally  when  the  child  can  handle  the  concept 
of  whole  and  part.  As  a  consequence  of  many  experiences  in  measuring,  both 
with  arbitrary  and  standard  units,  the  child  discovers  the  convenience  of 
using  a  scale.  Instead  of  using  the  same  unit  over  and  over  again  to  compare 
length  or  volume,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  number  line  based  on  the  selected 
unit.  For  example,  the  idea  of  a  scale  can  readily  be  used  in  measuring 
volume  when  children  calibrate  a  large  plastic  jug,  marking  a  scale  on  mask¬ 
ing  tape  fastened  to  the  outside. 

(e)  Competence  in  Measurement 

In  the  final  stages  of  measurement,  children  should  have  an  intuitive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  standard  units  with  which  they  must  work.  They  should  not 
only  know  the  relationship  between  metres,  centimetres,  and  millimetres, 
and  between  other  related  units,  but  should  be  able  to  estimate  distances, 
volumes,  and  masses  with  some  degree  of  success.  There  should  be  numerous 
opportunities  for  children  to  see  and  feel  measurable  quantities,  to  estimate 
their  sizes,  and  then  to  check  their  guesses  by  actual  measurement. 
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Metrication 

Metric-imperial  duality 

The  Canadian  government  has  declared  that  metric  conversion  for  the  nation 
is  inevitable  and  desirable.  The  Metric  Commission  in  Ottawa  is  anxious  to 
have  young  children  in  the  schools  become  familiar  with  metric  units  of 
measure. 


Over  the  next  few  years  it  is  essential  that  children  in  the  Primary  and 
Junior  Divisions  become  accustomed  to  the  metric  system  to  the  point  where 
it  becomes  their  predominant  and  most  natural  way  of  measuring.  Some 
references  may  be  made  to  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles;  to  pints,  quarts,  and 
gallons;  to  ounces,  pounds,  and  tons;  to  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  these  occa¬ 
sions  should  gradually  decrease.  Metric  units  should  receive  the  major  stress. 
Some  teachers  may  wish  to  discontinue  the  use  of  imperial  units  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes;  a  continuous  mixture  of  the  two  systems  should  certainly  be 
discouraged. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  essential  that  metric  units  become  a  very  real  part 
of  the  children’s  experience.  Practice  in  estimating,  measuring,  and  problem¬ 
solving  can  be  enjoyable  and  exciting  in  the  metric  system. 

Geometry 

Geometry  is  the  natural  language  of  spatial  concepts  and  space  relationships 
in  the  real  world.  Space  is  a  basic  human  experience  with  which  every  child 
of  every  age  must  come  to  terms. 

Infants  learn  about  shapes  through  the  eyes,  the  hand,  the  tongue,  and  the 
lips.  As  they  start  to  move  about,  they  begin  to  build  an  awareness  of  dis¬ 
tance,  direction,  and  elevation  .  The  first  words  relating  to  space,  such  as  up, 
clown,  over,  under,  have  a  quality  of  movement  that  is  significant.  Children 
establish  left-right  as  a  concept  somewhere  between  four  and  eight  years  of 
age.  By  turning  their  bodies,  children  experience  angle  and  rotation.  The 
early  years  in  school  are  vital  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  experiment  and  in 
making  possible  the  discovery  of  new  spatial  relationships  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  motor  skills  in  relation  to  them. 

The  majority  of  objects  that  children  see  have  recognizable  geometric 
shapes.  They  see  food  containers  that  are  cubes,  cylinders,  or  cuboids;  they 
see  roofs  that  are  shaped  like  prisms  and  pyramids.  As  children  handle  and 
observe  various  solids,  they  become  aware  of  their  properties.  With  experi¬ 
ence  and  encouragement  they  will  attempt  to  classify  these  in  various  ways. 
This  can  lead  naturally  to  the  use  of  such  terms  as  cone,  cylinder,  sphere, 
cube,  cuboid,  prism,  and  pyramid. 

Children  need  a  variety  of  experiences  in  abstracting  plane  figures  from 
solid  objects;  these  should  vary  in  size,  shape,  or  both. 
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Plane  figures  are  first  seen  as  faces  of  simple  solids;  later  these  faces  can 
be  traced  on  paper.  In  the  next  stage  a  study  of  regular  polygons  precedes 
the  study  of  associated  regular  polyhedra,  where  they  exist.  There  are  many 
devices  and  models  that  encourage  children  to  actively  investigate  ideas 
such  as: 

—  convexity; 

—  interior  and  exterior; 

—  the  relation  between  the  number  of  vertices  of  a  figure  and  the  number  of 
intersections  of  the  lines  joining  the  vertices; 

—  the  number  of  line  segments  and  number  of  regions; 

—  simple  properties  of  symmetry. 

Children  may  investigate  line-symmetry  through  paper-folding  activities 
or  by  examining  images  with  mirrors  or  semi-transparent  plastic.  An  appre¬ 
ciation  of  special  lines  such  as  bisector  of  an  angle,  perpendiculars,  per¬ 
pendicular  bisector  of  a  segment,  and  parallel  can  be  achieved  through  line- 
symmetry.  Later,  ideas  of  rotational  symmetry,  point  symmetry,  and  trans¬ 
lational  symmetry  can  be  explored.  Symmetry  plays  an  important  role  in  art 
and  architecture,  as  well  as  in  geometry  and  other  branches  of  mathematics. 

Similar  figures  have  the  same  shape.  Similarity  is  first  introduced  with 
three-dimensional  models  and  later  in  two  dimensional  drawings.  Similar 
figures  can  be  obtained  through  size  enlargement  or  reduction.  Using  mea- 
surement,  relationships  between  similar  figures  can  be  determined  and  used 
in  problems  involving  scale  drawings. 

Congruent  figures  have  the  same  size  and  shape.  By  a  slide,  turn,  or  flip 
of  a  tracing  of  a  figure  or  by  combinations  of  these  motions,  new  figures  are 
obtained  that  are  congruent  to  the  original.  Conversely,  if  two  figures  are 
congruent,  a  tracing  of  one  can  be  fitted  onto  the  other  by  means  of  a  slide, 
flip  or  turn,  or  a  combination  of  these.  These  ideas  are  intuitively  obvious 
to  children  and  lead  them  to  a  basic  understanding  of  the  properties  of 
geometric  figures. 

When  viewed  as  mappings,  transformations  (slides,  flips,  turns,  and  dila¬ 
tations)  lead  to  a  generalized  approach  to  congruent  and  similar  figures 
in  space.  Projecting  a  region  of  a  geographic  globe  onto  a  flat  surface  is  also 
a  mapping  idea.  Projections  that  give  the  least  distortion  are  a  topic  of  vital 
interest  in  the  production  of  maps. 

Co-ordinates  in  a  plane  is  a  simple  idea  that  can  be  introduced  to  young 
children.  Once  they  are  aware  that  two  pieces  of  information  are  needed  to 
fix  a  position  (for  example,  “my  coat  is  on  the  fifth  hook  in  the  second  row”) 
they  can  state  the  position  of  any  point  in  the  plane  by  measuring  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  two  reference  lines.  Children  can  profit  from  games  such  as 
battleship,  tic-tac-toe,  and  others  that  involve  locating  a  position  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  co-ordinates. 
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After  points  in  the  first  quadrant  have  been  named  using  whole  numbers, 
integers  can  be  used  to  locate  points  in  the  whole  plane.  Special  cases  of 
slide,  flip,  or  turn  images  of  figures  drawn  on  graph  paper  can  be  described 
by  mapping  notations  which  indicate  the  correspondence  of  each  point  of 
the  plane  to  its  image.  Simple  algebraic  relationships  can  be  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  graph. 

Many  of  the  compasses  and  straight-edge  constructions  are  rich  in  line- 
symmetry.  The  techniques  of  these  constructions  may  be  motivated  through 
activities  involving  paper-folding  or  mirrors.  Such  constructions  may  also 
be  performed  with  drafting  instruments  such  as  a  parallel  rules,  set  squares, 
or  semi-transparent  mirrors. 
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Chapter  Five 

The  Arts 


The  arts  have  always  held  a  central  position  in  the  community  life  of  older 
cultures,  both  primitive  and  sophisticated.  Our  society  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  tended  to  treat  the  arts  less  seriously,  especially  in  the  context  of  the 
young  child’s  learning  experiences.  In  the  instances  when  it  did  receive  atten¬ 
tion,  education  in  the  arts  focused  on  analytical  study,  imitation,  or,  in  the 
case  of  drama  and  music,  performance.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the  function 
of  the  individual  imagination  and  self-expression  through  the  arts  been 
recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the  child’s  learning. 

The  arts  are  entwined  with  children’s  thinking  and  feeling  and  their  crea¬ 
tive  development.  The  arts  can  provide  many  opportunities  for  growth,  both  in 
self-expression  and  in  the  ability  to  respond  to  human  emotions  such  as  joy 
and  sorrow,  fear  and  wonder. 

In  the  arts,  growth  and  development  are  fostered  through  the  freedom 
of  an  active  imagination,  the  exploration  of  the  inner  self,  the  joy  of  respond¬ 
ing  fervently  to  the  environment  with  all  the  senses,  and  the  security  gained 
from  achievement  and  proficiency.  All  these  entail  a  process  in  which  most 
children  are  happy  to  join,  that  of  exploring,  investigating,  and  expressing 
what  they  think  and  how  they  feel  about  their  environment.  Children  need 
little  encouragement  to  look,  listen,  taste,  touch,  and  imagine.  They  like  to 
feel  the  textures  and  qualities  of  many  different  things  and  to  create  with 
wood,  clay,  metal,  plastic,  paper,  wax,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials.  In 
this  way,  children  come  to  know  materials  by  working  with  them.  They 
become  familiar  with  the  properties  of  materials,  and,  by  learning  how  to 
use  them  effectively,  they  discover  their  own  gifts  and  limitations.  Through 
free  movement,  they  explore  the  qualities  and  power  of  their  own  bodies. 
Also,  through  this  free  movement,  through  singing,  painting,  inventing,  and 
various  forms  of  drama,  including  improvisation  and  mime,  they  deepen 
their  perceptions  of  themselves  and  of  their  world. 

Freedom  to  use  the  arts  in  their  own  way,  so  that  they  are  able  to  partici¬ 
pate  fully  and  spontaneously  in  an  experience,  is  important  for  children. 
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They  should  be  given  opportunities  to  splash  paint  on  canvas,  to  move  their 
bodies  freely,  to  beat  a  drum  —  with  or  without  rhythm.  They  should,  how¬ 
ever,  come  to  learn  that  each  of  the  arts  has  its  own  tradition,  its  own  con¬ 
tent,  and  its  own  disciplines  and  techniques.  Creating  a  graceful  dance 
movement  or  painting  a  picture  may  have  aesthetic  and  emotional  elements, 
but  they  also  have  an  intellectual  component.  Children  must  experience  all 
these  elements  if  the  arts  are  to  contribute  to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum 
or  to  the  children’s  own  satisfaction  in  self-expression. 

The  teacher  must  strike  a  balance  between  child  discovery  and  adult  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  vital  that  the  teacher  observe  the  children  at  work,  intervene  when 
necessary  by  providing  further  stimulus,  introduce  new  materials,  extend 
the  techniques  used,  and  encourage  children  to  broaden  their  range  of  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  also  vital  that  the  teacher  know  when  to  withdraw  or  refrain  from 
intervention.  The  children’s  curiosity  must  not  be  destroyed  by  technique 
lessons  unrelated  to  their  particular  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  arts  that  have  to  be  understood  if  the  children  are  to  progress. 

By  providing  stimulating  experiences  and  the  means  through  which  they 
can  be  expressed,  the  teacher  establishes  an  environment  that  is  conducive 
to  creativity.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  the  factor  of  time.  The 
program  must  be  planned  in  such  a  way  that  each  child  is  given  time  to  think 
about  new  experiences  and  to  extend  and  develop  them.  Class  periods  of 
fixed  duration  rarely  allow  sufficient  time  for  really  creative  work. 

The  arts  program  in  schools  is  education  through  the  senses,  and  sensory 
exploration  should  be  an  ongoing  process.  Small,  frequently  changed  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  things,  both  man-made  and  natural,  can  provide  visual,  tactile,  or 
olfactory  experiences.  Tables  of  musical  instruments  or  materials  left  out  for 
use  will  also  help  children  to  regard  the  arts  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
daily  lives. 

Inspiring  rather  than  dictating,  and  discussing,  sharing,  and  responding  to 
the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  children  are  of  utmost  importance.  By  creat¬ 
ing  situations  in  which  processes  in  the  arts  can  be  examined  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible,  the  teacher  is  providing  the  kind  of  guidance  that  will  help 
the  child  grow  in  sensitivity  and  mastery. 

Learning  experiences  may  take  place  in  many  settings.  They  can  occur  at 
a  museum,  puppet  show,  shopping  plaza,  art  gallery,  food  store,  forest,  zoo, 
brook,  or  concert  hall.  All  of  these  yield  opportunities  for  exploration  in  the 
arts. 

The  development  of  personal  and  creative  expression  is  a  major  aim  of 
the  arts.  The  arts  encourage  divergent  responses  on  the  part  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  These  are  neither  right  nor  wrong;  they  are  alternative  responses  to 
a  particular  artistic  concern.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on  personal,  subjec¬ 
tive  criteria,  rather  than  on  uniform,  commonly-held  standards,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  tnat  evaluation  in  the  arts  be  used  as  a  method  of  encouraging  judgement 
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and  self-evaluation.  It  should  be  a  process  shared  by  teacher  and  child  and 
one  that  reflects  mutually  accepted  objectives. 

Drama 

Drama  consists  of  playing  out  and  talking  about  the  stories  of  others  and 
playing  out  and  discussing  the  children's  own  stories.  It  has  already  been  said 
in  chapter  2,  “Children  and  Learning”,  that  children  need  to  learn  to  see 
the  world  through  other  people’s  eyes.  Through  drama,  children  can  extend 
themselves  into  another’s  experience,  another’s  point  of  view,  another’s  style 
of  feeling  and  thinking. 

In  drama,  all  the  children  are  involved  at  the  same  time,  experimenting 
with  the  flow  of  thinking,  the  flow  of  language,  and  the  flow  of  movement. 
This  kind  of  spontaneous  activity  allows  children  the  opportunity  to  live 
someone  else’s  experience  and  then  reorganize  this  experience  to  relate  it  to 
their  own  pattern  of  thinking;  they  can  also  pursue  their  search  for  new  ways 
of  communicating  experiences  to  others  and  experiment  without  fear  of 
failure. 

Children  can  work  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups  spread  out  about  the  class¬ 
room.  At  other  times,  the  whole  class  may  work  as  a  single  unit,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  functioning  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  Such  situations  (e.g.,  crowd  scenes) 
should  be  used  to  involve  all  the  children  dramatically:  even  the  shiest  child 
has  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  actions  and  words  without  embar¬ 
rassment. 

At  all  times,  the  children  are  experimenting,  not  preparing  finished  works 
for  an  audience  -  that  is,  they  are  not  concerned  with  theatre.  Theatre  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  performing  for  an  audience  and  it  requires  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  drama.  When  children  are  placed  in  performance  situations,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  audience  becomes  the  major  consideration  rather  than 
the  development  of  the  children’s  own  feelings  and  relationships. 

Drama  in  education  can: 

•  promote  expression  of  all  kinds; 
encourage  the  free  flow  of  language; 

become  a  learning  tool  by  integrating  dramatic  work  with  the  learning 
process  and  content  of  other  subjects; 

help  children  to  work  co-operatively  in  groups,  sharing  ideas  and  respect¬ 
ing  each  other’s  points  of  view; 

increase  sensitivity  and  awareness  of  others; 
offer  opportunities  to  exercise  and  channel  emotions; 
provide  practice  in  organizing  ideas  by  giving  children  the  opportunity  to 
create  stories  for  group  improvisation; 

enhance  listening  skills,  strengthen  concentration,  and  generally  refine  the 
child’s  awareness  of  the  process  of  communication; 

add  enjoyment  and  realism  to  the  child’s  experience  with  language; 
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•  allow  the  child  to  explore  one  of  man’s  oldest  ways  of  expressing  timeless 
truths  and  universal  experience. 

Although  there  are  drama  activities  that  may  require  a  gymnasium  or  a 
large  open  space,  the  average  classroom  is  ordinarily  sufficient.  In  fact,  it  is 
important  that  the  children  come  to  associate  drama  with  learning  in  the 
classroom  setting.  Drama  is  classroom  learning. 

Children  can  explore  drama  in  the  following  ways: 

Spontaneous  Play  Toys  and  dress-up  materials  are  the  stuff  of  drama  for 
young  children  as  they  play  imaginatively  in  the  play  kitchen  or  doll  corner. 
Such  corners  should  contain  toys,  hats,  “dress-up”,  puppets,  dolls,  props,  and 
sets  made  by  the  children.  In  addition,  small  portable  platforms  (suitable 
for  all  ages)  will  permit  children  to  work  with  vertical  space.  Suitable  equip¬ 
ment  can  do  much  to  promote  social  play  and  interaction.  Props  should  be 
chosen  for  their  dramatic  potential,  but  should  never  be  so  explicit  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  imagination.  A  simple  red  cape,  for  instance,  can  become  an 
apron,  a  bandit’s  disguise,  or  Little  Red  Riding  Hood’s  cloak. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  time  and  the  climate  for  this  activity,  the 
teacher  should  observe  the  ways  in  which  children  play  with  materials.  Such 
observation  reveals  a  great  deal  about  previous  experiences,  feelings,  and 
anxieties.  Do  the  children  consider  a  toy  ukulele  to  be  a  weapon  or  a  sound- 
producing  object?  Do  they  pretend  to  play  it  as  an  instrument?  Do  they  elab¬ 
orate  on  its  use  by  making  it  part  of  a  musical  group? 

The  teacher  must  also  judge  when  to  intervene  with  a  suggestion  intended 
to  stimulate  play.  What  props  should  be  added?  What  materials  are  inhibit¬ 
ing  imagination  and  should  be  removed?  Observation  will  help  the  teacher 
in  planning  drama  lessons  based  on  the  children’s  experiences  as  well  as  in 
introducing  them  to  new  experiences  through  drama.  The  play  corner  is  vital 
to  the  drama  program;  under  the  conditions  outlined,  it  can  provide  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  children  need  for  uninhibited  expression  and  experimentation 
with  modes  of  communication. 

Movement  to  Sound  Practice  in  moving  to  sound  helps  children  to  build 
their  repertory  of  body  movements.  Appropriate  activities  may  include: 

•  individual  movement:  each  child  moves  independently  in  his  or  her  own 
space  and  explores  body  movement  as  a  means  of  expression; 

•  movement  in  small  groups:  children  share  a  common  space,  influence  each 
other’s  movements,  and  interact  through  movement; 

•  movement  in  large  groups  or  as  a  class:  children  move  to  strong,  simple 
rhythms. 

Movement  based  on  ideas  ( mime)  Ideas  may  replace  sound  as  the  stimulus 
for  movement.  Children  try  the  roles  of  all  manner  of  creatures,  people,  and 
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objects.  They  dramatize  their  stories,  dreams,  angers,  and  despairs  as  they 
continue  to  explore  their  range  of  movement. 

Speech  The  growth  of  oral  expression  is  a  major  factor  in  helping  children 
learn  to  read  and  write.  Speech  may  be  fostered  by  discussion  or  role-playing 
undertaken  as  a  class,  in  pairs,  individually,  or  in  groups.  The  children  ex¬ 
periment  with  language  for  many  purposes;  activities  might  take  such  forms 
as  playing  with  sounds,  playing  with  words,  describing,  defending,  persuad¬ 
ing,  comforting,  instructing,  reporting  factually,  and  communicating  emo¬ 
tions. 

Speech  combined  with  movement  These  two  aspects  of  drama  can  be 
combined  in  several  ways;  for  example: 

•  story  dramatization  in  which  the  children,  working  in  groups,  play  out 
familiar  stories,  using  their  own  words  and  movements.  The  plot  of  the  story 
is  followed,  but  the  children  supply  the  details  and  dialogue.  They  might 
also  explore  events  that  might  presumably  have  taken  place  before  and  after 
the  story.  They  can  change  the  locale,  the  time,  or  the  mood;  they  can  ask, 
What  would  happen  if  ...  ? 

improvisation  in  which  the  children,  working  in  groups,  play  out  their  own 
stories.  These  might  be  based  on  ideas  derived  from  picture  books,  poetry, 
games,  literature,  film,  sound  effects,  music,  slides,  or  created  objects. 

Interpretation  of  the  printed  word  Poems,  situations,  dialogue,  songs, 
action  verse,  plays,  skipping  games,  nursery  rhymes,  and  direct  narration  — 
all  these  can  become  vehicles  for  the  imagination  as  the  child  interprets  what 
they  mean,  how  they  were  spoken,  and  how  the  listener  is  affected  by  them. 
Methods  for  classroom  drama  might  include  choral  dramatization,  group 
oral  reading,  circle  theatre,  playmaking  (without  an  audience),  vocal  jazz, 
and  puppetry.  At  the  end  of  each  oral  and  dramatic  experience,  time  should 
be  provided  to  allow  the  children  to  calm  down  after  the  stimulus  of  dra¬ 
matic  activity.  Moving  in  slow  motion  to  quiet  music  or  sitting  together  to 
listen  to  a  story  related  to  the  dramatic  experience  are  excellent  ways  of 
accomplishing  this.  Equally  important  are  opportunities  for  discussion,  for 
listening  to  music,  or  for  expressing  some  part  of  the  experience  in  clay, 
paint,  fabric,  or  words. 

The  work  in  drama  is  cumulative.  If  ten-year-olds  have  had  no  previous 
experience  with  this  way  of  learning,  then  they  must  begin  in  the  same  way 
as  six-year-olds.  Each  day’s  activity  will,  in  large  measure,  be  determined  by 
the  work  done  on  the  previous  day.  Always,  the  teacher  will  have  to  observe, 
analyse,  and  evaluate  in  order  to  structure  experiences  that  will  be  truly  de¬ 
velopmental  and  that  will  encourage  concentration,  awareness,  and  sensi¬ 
tivity. 

Activities  must  suit  not  only  the  environment  but  the  teacher’s  ability  and 
the  children’s  stages  of  development.  At  all  times,  the  activities  must  allow 
children  to  create  for  themselves,  not  lead  them  to  imitate  the  teacher’s  ideas. 
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The  teacher  may  provide  the  stimulus  for  dramatization,  but  the  children 
must  be  allowed  to  work  out  what  will  be  realized  and  how.  A  very  subtle 
balance  has  to  be  achieved  here.  As  the  children  become  more  experienced 
in  drama,  they  will  require  less  guidance. 

A  drama  lesson  might  last  five  minutes  or  it  might  continue  for  several 
days,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  activity.  In  any  activity,  there  are  many 
tempting  aspects  to  be  explored;  the  teacher  must  decide  how  to  maintain 
a  balance  with  the  rest  of  the  program. 

Drama  can  be  integrated  with  many  parts  of  the  curriculum.  For  example, 
the  children’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  cultures  is  increased 
by  dramatic  exploration.  When  expanded  through  drama,  stories  of  pioneer 
life  or  newspaper  items  take  on  new  meaning  through  movement  and  dia¬ 
logue,  feeling  and  form.  Learning  factual  content  is  not  the  aim  of  drama; 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  people  are  the  areas  of  concern. 
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Drama  should  not  be  thought  of  as  just  another  subject  to  be  added  to  an 
already  busy  schedule,  but  as  another  means  of  permitting  children  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  learn  about  the  world. 

Music 

In  musical  experience,  as  in  any  other,  children  will  discover  and  explore, 
manipulate  and  rearrange,  create  and  evaluate,  and  heighten  their  aware¬ 
ness  of  and  sensitivity  to  themselves  and  others.  The  special  contribution  of 
music  is  its  power  to  evoke  and  stir,  as  well  as  express,  human  emotions  and 
moods. 

In  every  aspect  of  the  musical  experience,  children  should  be  participants 
and  not  merely  onlookers.  They  should  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
music  of  other  times  and  places  as  well  as  of  today. 

Sounds  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  out-of-doors  all  have  potential  as  musi¬ 
cal  media;  they  can  be  used  to  give  expression  to  human  feeling  in  the  same 
way  as  voices  and  instruments. 

To  cultivate  a  child's  aural  sensitivity  is  to  develop  and  refine  one  of  his 
important  tools  of  discovery.  The  music  program  develops  aural  sensitivity 
through  its  focus  on  singing,  playing,  creating,  discovering,  and  listening. 

Just  as  these  components  of  the  music  program  are  frequently  inseparable, 
so  too  is  music  frequently  an  integral  component  of  other  areas  of  the  school 
program.  All  are  natural  allies  in  helping  the  child  to  grow.  For  example, 
where  music  is  combined  with  movement  and  drama,  there  are  opportunities 
not  only  for  creating  music,  but  also  for  providing  children  with  a  wide  range 
of  musical  styles  for  use  with  movement  or  drama. 

In  addition,  work  in  rhythm  assists  some  children  in  developing  such  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  abilities  as  reading  and  movement.  Conversely,  Physical 
Education  activities  may  enhance  both  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  move¬ 
ment  responses  that  a  child  can  make  to  a  piece  of  music. 

Singing  and  Playing 

The  major  vehicle  for  making  music  in  the  Primary-Junior  years  is  the  voice, 
the  child’s  own  musical  instrument.  The  teacher  must  provide  children  with 
opportunities  to  sing  in  an  easy,  natural  way,  to  express  the  music  that  is 
within  them,  and  to  build  up  an  awareness  of  songs  of  various  times  and 
places  and  of  different  styles  and  idioms  —  everything  from  nursery  rhymes 
to  contemporary  folk  songs. 

Most  children  like  to  sing  and  if  they  are  given  frequent  opportunities  to 
do  so,  most  of  their  difficulties  with  pitch  and  tone  will  disappear.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  teachers  should  not  expect  conformity  of  melody  and  rhythm  from 
all  children.  Unison  singing  will  emerge  gradually  as  ears  are  trained  to  listen 
and  voices  to  respond. 
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The  experience  of  learning  new  songs,  and,  for  some,  the  joy  of  finding 
their  singing  voices  for  the  first  time,  are  often  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
involvement  with  music.  Singing  also  enables  children  to  experience  the  de¬ 
mands  and  rewards  of  collective  effort.  Singing  with  others  is  one  of  the  time¬ 
less,  universal  forms  of  sharing  emotions  and  experiences  with  others. 

For  teachers  who  have  the  background,  singing  is  probably  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  introduce  some  concepts  of  music  in  a  natural  way,  as  part 
of  the  information  the  children  need  to  know  about  a  particular  song.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  less  experienced  in  formal  music  terminology  can  communicate 
musical  concepts  by  using  such  simple  vocabulary  as  softer,  louder,  smooth¬ 
ly,  brightly,  slower,  or  faster. 

Instruments 

Many  musical  instruments  are  suitable  for  use  by  children  in  the  Primary  and 
Junior  Divisions:  these  include  Orff  instruments,  cymbals,  tone  bars,  glock¬ 
enspiels,  tambourines,  drums,  autoharps,  metallophones,  recorders,  and  cas¬ 
tanets.  Lack  of  funds  for  this  kind  of  equipment  need  not  inhibit  exploration 
of  music  through  instruments.  The  teacher  can  provide  much  exciting,  crea¬ 
tive  work  with  found  instruments  such  as  brake  drums,  bottles,  pails,  and 
corn  husks.  These  and  other  objects  like  them  can  be  struck,  scraped,  sha¬ 
ken,  or  blown  as  children  explore  them  for  their  sound-producing  potential 
and  use  them  to  accompany  songs  or  to  create  small  -  group  compositions. 

The  tape-recorder  is  also  a  versatile  instrument.  For  example,  sound  tex¬ 
tures  picked  up  by  the  microphone  can  be  replayed  at  different  speeds.  Inter¬ 
esting  sound  collages  can  be  produced  by  cutting  and  splicing  the  tapes. 

Listening  and  Discovering 

When  a  child  listens  and  discovers  meaning  in  music  that  composers  have 
made,  in  compositions  and  sounds  that  he  himself  has  made,  and  in  sounds 
that  he  picks  up  at  random  from  the  environment,  valid  learning  situations 
are  created.  Such  listening  requires  the  active  participation  of  the  child. 
Some  activities  designed  to  help  teachers  stimulate  children’s  creative  re¬ 
sponses  to  listening  are  listed  below. 

•  Encourage  children  to  move  freely  in  response  to  the  music.  What  does 
the  music  suggest  to  you?  Try  out  different  ways  of  moving  to  it.  Discuss 
with  a  partner  how  you  could  move  to  the  music  together.  Talk  about  it  after¬ 
wards.  In  groups,  create  a  pantomime  story  suggested  by  the  music. 

•  Invite  professional  musicians  to  perform  at  the  school,  demonstrate  vari¬ 
ous  instruments,  and  discuss  their  music  with  the  children. 

•  Ask  the  children  to  respond  to  voices  and  instruments  by  identifying  them 
as  light  or  heavy,  sad  or  gay,  blue  or  red. 

•  Set  up  a  sound  interest  centre  where  children  can  exhibit,  share,  and  ex¬ 
plore  interesting  sound  materials  (pitched  and  unpitched). 

•  With  the  children,  carry  out  sound  inventories  of  spaces  (the  room,  the 
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hall,  the  home,  any  place  visited  on  field  trips).  Make  value  judgements  on 
these  acoustical  environments.  How  could  we  change  them? 

•  Invite  students  from  neighbouring  secondary  schools  to  share  their  music 
with  the  children;  the  children  might  share  their  music  with  the  secondary 
school  students. 

•  Invent  sound  games  that  allow  and  encourage  children  to  explore  the 
sound  potential  of  an  object  or  the  use  of  sound  to  give  signals. 

•  Let  the  children  experiment  to  find  out  how  many  sounds  they  can  make 
with  an  object;  then  explore  with  them  how  these  might  be  used.  Use  the 
objects  as  puppets  and  experiment  with  interaction. 

•  Set  up  situations  where  children  can  classify  sounds  in  different  ways.  What 
sounds  are  natural?  What  sounds  are  man-made?  The  children  can  record 
them,  compare  them,  and  discuss.  List  all  the  sounds  you  can  make  with  a 
garbage  pail.  How  were  they  made  ( scraping ?  banging ?  blowing ?)?  How 
did  this  affect  you? 

Much  of  the  listening  program  will  probably  involve  the  use  of  recordings, 
either  tapes  or  records.  These  might  be  shared  with  the  whole  class  or  set  up 
with  headsets  for  individuals  to  use  when  they  wish.  Tapes  of  school  broad¬ 
casts  might  also  be  useful. 

Creating 

Playing  with  sounds,  arranging  them  into  significant  or  interesting  patterns, 
is  the  essence  of  the  musical  process.  It  provides  a  challenge  to  the  child’s 
intellect  and  imagination,  helps  him  or  her  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
process  through  which  a  composer  works,  and  gives  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  and  exciting  experiences  in  sound. 

Using  instruments  from  the  sound  centre,  a  group  of  children  can  create 
a  sound  event  (composition)  that  describes  the  mood  of  a  story  they  have 
read.  An  enchanted  forest  can  be  brought  to  life  as  each  child  contributes 
a  sound  to  the  group  montage.  Later,  the  children  might  attempt  to  differen- 
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tiate  the  sounds  that  would  be  made  by  sumachs,  birch,  spruce,  and  pines. 
Eventually,  each  child  can  assume  responsibility  for  one  tree  sound  and  the 
group  can  compose  a  sound  collage  entitled  “A  Journey  Through  the  Forest”. 

If  the  environment,  opportunities,  and  materials  for  creative  music  activi¬ 
ties  are  present,  most  children  will  experiment  freely  and  easily.  Here  are 
some  sample  activities  designed  to  encourage  experimentation: 

•  inventing  sound  conversations  between  different  objects:  how  does  a  corn 
husk  communicate  with  a  glockenspiel? 

m  drawing  pictures  of  sounds  and  sharing  the  pictures:  drawing  pictures  of 
unheard  but  real  sounds  and  playing  guessing  games  as  to  what  sounds  they 
represent; 

•  making  charts  (graphs  or  scores)  of  the  children’s  own  compositions  or  of 
short  compositions  they  have  heard;  exchanging  charts  and  performing  each 
other’s  charts; 

•  making  up  a  tune  for  a  given  poem,  using  two  notes,  then  three  notes,  then 
four  notes; 

•  carrying  on  normal  conversation  through  simple  invented  tunes. 

•  playing  singing  games;  inventing  singing  games  with  the  class. 

Opportunities  to  match,  make  and  manipulate  sounds  can  provide  experi¬ 
ences  that  will  deeply  enrich  the  child’s  appreciation  of  and  response  to 
himself  and  the  world  around  him. 

Physical  Education 

In  Physical  Education,  the  focus  is  on  the  significance  of  movement  in  the 
growth  and  learning  of  children.  The  child’s  bodily  movement  is  the  means 
through  which  he  or  she  can  immediately  respond  to  the  environment  and 
explore  it.  Children  are  constantly  trying  out  their  normal  range  of  bodily 
actions  as  they  work  towards  fluency  in  movement;  in  the  course  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  they  learn  a  great  deal  about  themselves  and  their  innate  abilities.  In 
their  desire  to  exploit  these  personal  discoveries,  they  often  prove  inventive 
in  attempting  new  and  original  feats.  This  inventiveness  can  be  encouraged 
by  an  observant  and  sympathetic  teacher. 

Physical  Education  uses  movement  as  the  child’s  medium  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  Creative  movement  can  give  expression  to  children’s  imaginations  and 
can  contribute  to  learning  when  combined  with  music,  drama,  and  the  visual 
arts.  Stimuli  for  such  integration  can  come  from  many  sources:  the  seasons, 
the  elements,  and  other  natural  phenomena;  observation  of  such  movements 
as  flying,  soaring,  and  wheeling;  textures  and  shapes  in  natural  materials 
and  sculpture;  costumes,  songs,  and  dances  of  different  cultures;  sounds  of 
trains,  of  water,  and  of  bells;  body  sounds  —  clapping,  slapping,  breathing, 
stamping,  shouting;  percussion  instruments,  home-made  or  manufactured; 
and  recorded  music. 

In  attempting  to  express  their  feelings  and  moods  through  movement, 
children  make  a  natural  transition  into  the  realm  of  dance.  The  body  be- 
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comes  an  instrument  of  communication  and  expression,  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Children  explore  the  quality  of  movement  as  they  do  the  quality  of  texture, 
colour,  or  sound. 

If  imagination  is  encouraged  and  sensitivity  to  ideas  and  feelings  valued, 
the  child  will  be  encouraged  to  strive  for  the  kind  of  concentration  that  in¬ 
tense,  sincere  expression  demands.  In  this  way,  a  child  can  be  helped  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  or  her  own  feelings  and  to  use  expressive  movement  as  a  con¬ 
trolled  outlet  for  such  emotions  as  surprise,  awe,  alarm,  fun,  wonder,  fear, 
sadness,  happiness,  anger,  and  joy. 

The  teacher  guides  the  child’s  proclivity  for  action  into  directions  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  him  or  her  now  and  in  later  life.  In  the  Primary  and  Junior 
Divisions,  children  need  to  develop  versatility  rather  than  concentrate  on 
specific  skills;  this  implies  a  wide  range  of  activities  such  as  gymnastics,  games, 
swimming,  dance,  and  drama,  with  ample  time  provided  for  practice,  repeti¬ 
tion,  modification,  consolidation,  and  application.  A  sensitive  guide  will  give 
intelligent  direction  at  the  appropriate  moment  to  help  children  extend  their 
skill,  gain  confidence,  appreciate  their  own  unique  attributes,  and  know 
their  limitations. 

The  skills  of  Physical  Education  often  develop  from  free  play.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  children  who  have  had  experience  in  using  balls  of  various  sizes  and 
weights  will  eventually  be  able  to  use  them  in  a  wide  variety  of  structured 
situations. 

Any  play  with  equipment  such  as  bats,  balls,  and  targets,  incorporating 
techniques  such  as  guard  and  dodge  and  out-playing  opponents,  develops 
the  dynamics  of  more  formal  games.  The  gradual  increase  in  complexity, 
whether  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  co-operation  needed,  as  in  team 
games,  or  the  degree  of  competition  involved,  as  in  athletic  running,  must 
be  developed  sensitively  and  sensibly. 

Climbing,  swinging,  jumping,  and  rolling  provide  endless  opportunities 
for  developing  skill  and  control  of  personal  response.  Purposeful  and  ima¬ 
ginative  action  results  from  floor  activities  and  apparatus  work.  Body  man¬ 
agement  also  grows  through  the  use  of  games  equipment  and  group  work. 
Body  control  contributes  to  a  positive  self-concept  which  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  future  learning. 

There  are  several  ways  of  organizing  concepts  related  to  human  move¬ 
ment.  The  following  analysis  of  some  concepts  may  be  of  help  to  teachers 
planning  themes  or  units  of  work. 

Body  awareness  focuses  on  the  movement  of  individual  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  whole  body  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  parts:  parts  moving,  parts 
supporting  weight,  parts  prepared  to  receive  weights,  transfer  of  weight, 
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parts  initiating  and  leading  movement,  parts  moving  in  succession  or  simul¬ 
taneously  in  action,  and  parts  that  stretch  or  bend  or  twist  as  in  extension, 
flexion,  and  rotation. 

Basic  action  tasks:  skipping,  spinning,  running,  walking,  rolling,  step¬ 
ping,  balancing,  travelling,  pulling,  pushing,  bending,  and  jumping  are  nat¬ 
ural  means  for  focusing  the  attention  of  the  children  on  individual  parts  of 
the  body  as  well  as  on  the  use  of  the  whole  body. 

Space  Spatial  organization  of  movement  relates  to  activities  that  focus  on 
personal  space  and  general  space  (near  and  far,  close  and  distant,  beside, 
behind,  above,  below,  under,  over),  levels  (low,  medium-normal,  high), 
directions  (forward,  backward,  sideways),  pathways  (curves,  straight  lines, 
zig-zags,  diagonals),  and  the  shape  of  the  body. 

Quality  Qualitative  aspects  in  movement  relate  to  the  way  the  body  is 
moving  in  terms  of  weight,  time,  space,  and  flow.  These  aspects  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  movements  that  focus  on  pace  and  time  (fast  and  slow, 
sudden  and  sustained,  sharp  and  unhurried),  force  and  weight  (firm  and 
light,  strong  and  fine,  forceful  and  delicate),  freedom  or  restraint  (fluent, 
continuous,  or  controlled),  and  spatial  economy  (direct,  undeviating,  and 
straight,  or  flexible,  roundabout,  indirect,  and  generous). 

Relationships  are  built  as  movement  occurs.  A  child’s  body  parts  relate 
to  one  another  in  a  variety  of  ways;  the  moving  body  can  also  meet  and  part 
from  other  individuals  and  apparatus  such  as  balls,  targets,  hoops,  benches, 
and  mats.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  room  or  play  area  also  affect  move¬ 
ment:  adapting  and  adjusting  action  to  these  factors  is  a  very  important  part 
of  a  child’s  growth  and  development. 

These  are  only  four  of  many  concepts  involved  in  Physical  Education. 
These  four,  related  to  one  way  of  structuring  a  program,  are  recognized  as 
being  particularly  appropriate  for  children  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divi¬ 
sions. 

By  drawing  attention  to  the  various  factors  that  affect  movement  at  the 
appropriate  time,  the  teacher  can  attend  to  the  needs  of  individual  children, 
of  small  groups,  or  of  the  whole  class.  A  rich  and  satisfying  vocabulary  of 
movement  can  be  built  as  isolated  actions  are  expanded,  varied,  contrasted, 
and  put  into  sequences.  Education  through  movement  relies  on  repetition, 
building  of  patterns,  development  of  movement  memory,  and  refinement 
of  skills.  Awkwardness  is  eradicated,  transitions  are  smoothed,  and  dull, 
colourless  sequences  take  on  new  excitement  and  colour  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  rearrangement  of  apparatus,  sound  stimuli,  learning  groups,  or  other 
challenges. 
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Visual  Arts 

Expression  in  Visual  Arts  might  be  defined  as  a  personal  reaction  to  ex¬ 
perience  expressed  in  organized  form  or  design.  Such  expression  comes  nat¬ 
urally  to  children  even  prior  to  the  use  of  coherent  language.  They  scribble, 
draw,  and  paint  long  before  they  read  and  write. 

Through  their  art,  children  communicate  their  attitudes  and  feelings  to¬ 
wards  themselves  and  their  environment.  The  starting  point  for  any  such 
creative  activity  is  the  child's  personal  experience,  real  or  imagined.  Each 
child's  approach  to  experience  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  his  or  her  fel¬ 
lows,  and  therefore  even  similar  situations  are  perceived  differently.  If  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  express  their  personal  reactions  to  experience  effectively,  they 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  media  of  art  and  learn  to  handle  them  with 
a  degree  of  skill.  Skills  and  techniques  should  be  introduced  naturally  and 
functionally,  in  response  to  the  child’s  curiosity  or  need  for  a  particular  tool 
of  expression.  Children  may  not  ask  overtly  for  help  or  even  realize  precisely 
what  they  need,  so  that  the  teacher  will  often  have  to  rely  on  intuitive  judge¬ 
ment  to  uncover  the  problem  or  need.  In  communicating  the  appropriate 
technique  or  the  information  required,  the  teacher  should  rely  on  example, 
imitation,  and  discussion,  and  include  analysis  only  as  needed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  teacher  must  avoid  interference  with  the  child’s  interpretation  and 
design. 

Since  both  interpretation  and  design  are  linked  to  visual  awareness,  the 
teacher  must  provide  opportunities  that  will  help  the  children  to  become 
more  visually  aware.  Activities  for  this  purpose  can  be  as  simple  as  noting, 
sketching,  and  recording  examples  of  line,  shape,  or  texture  while  taking  a 
walk  around  the  block  or  schoolyard.  Perceptions  can  be  further  heightened 
by  the  use  of  cameras  or  cardboard  viewfinders  that  enable  children  to  look 
at  familiar  objects  or  landscapes  from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  Adopting  a  vis¬ 
ual  theme,  such  as  patterns  of  nature,  is  another  way  of  encouraging  children 
to  look  from  a  different  perspective.  Activities  for  such  a  theme  might  include 
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peering  through  a  magnifying  glass  or  microscope  at  cells  or  crystals,  exam¬ 
ining  patterns  on  a  moss-covered  rock,  and  searching  for  shapes  in  eroded, 
hardened  clay  or  for  linear  rhythms  in  plant  growth  or  trees. 

As  children  participate  in  this  kind  of  investigation,  they  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  visual  structure  and  design  are  an  integral  part  of  the  total  environ¬ 
ment,  both  natural  and  man-made;  for  example,  they  become  aware  of  the 
silhouette  of  a  cedar,  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  the  graceful  line  of  a  Georgian 
house,  or  the  functional  beauty  of  a  modern  chair.  Such  awareness  will  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  of  aesthetic  sensitivity  in  later  life. 

Older  children  in  the  Junior  Division  may  be  helped  to  look  at  design  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  familiar  things  around  them:  toys,  classroom  furniture,  pack¬ 
ages,  clothes,  landscaping.  They  could  make  models  and  sketches,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  and  compare.  These  activities  may  generate  value  judgements  with  regard 
to  shape,  texture,  and  colour. 

The  younger  children  design  more  from  intuition  than  from  knowledge. 
They  react  sensually,  think  visually,  and  approach  each  new  experience  with 
a  freshness  of  view  that  the  teacher  must  seek  to  retain  and  develop.  Older 
children,  however,  can  be  helped  to  look  at  their  own  work  more  objectively 
and  to  assess  composition,  arrangement,  balance,  and  attractiveness  of  col¬ 
our. 

The  materials  used  by  children  for  creative  activity  should  include  the 
most  contemporary  media  as  well  as  the  more  traditional  ones.  Indeed,  as 
in  all  the  arts,  one  purpose  of  such  activity  is  to  provide  children  with  ex¬ 
periences  involving  a  variety  of  materials,  so  that  they  may  learn  about  the 
particular  characteristics  of  a  medium  by  solving  practical  and  creative 
problems. 

Materials,  therefore,  should  include  not  only  the  usual  pencil,  chalks, 
paints,  and  crayons,  but  also  media  such  as  oil  pastels,  dyes,  stains,  paints 
(poster  and  acrylic-based  tempera),  and  cameras.  For  creative  stitchery, 
wool,  raffia,  and  other  fibres  might  be  used.  For  three-dimensional  work, 
materials  might  include  string,  wire,  cardboard,  woods  and  wood  products, 
metals,  expanded  plastics,  packaging  products,  and  modelling  materials. 
Other  resources  might  be  stones,  toothpicks,  used  paper,  containers,  and 
other  materials  the  children  can  find  in  their  own  environment.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  may  require  a  construction  area  with  workbench,  hand-tools  (saws, 
hammers,  files,  rasps),  measuring  tools,  and  associated  hardware,  includ¬ 
ing  nails,  woodscrews,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  other  fasteners.  Even  though  the 
whole  class  may  be  working  on  a  common  theme,  each  child  should  have 
access  to  the  materials  and  the  medium  that  he  or  she  prefers  to  use. 

The  teacher’s  role  is  to  assist  and  encourage  children  to  see  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  each  material  and  to  explore  it  with  all  their  senses  —  to  feel  it,  stroke 
it,  smell  it,  and  experiment  with  it  to  discover  whether  it  will  bend  or  break, 
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spring  or  snap,  fly  or  flop.  Can  it  be  cut  or  drilled,  painted  or  glued?  Chil¬ 
dren  need  to  develop  techniques  that  enable  them  to  improve  their  personal 
expression  and  to  extend  their  sense  of  control  and  response  to  materials. 

Some  of  the  stimulus  for  expression  will  spring  from  the  materials  used, 
some  from  Visual  Arts  activities,  and  some  from  activities  in  other  areas  of 
the  program.  In  the  Primary  years,  children  tend  to  choose  topics  related  to 
home,  family,  school  activities,  play,  seasonal  activities,  and  special  occa¬ 
sions.  By  the  Junior  years,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  has  grown  immense¬ 
ly  and  they  may  turn  their  creative  abilities  to  the  interpretation  of  real 
experience  or  the  representation  of  imagined  experience  ( adventure,  explora¬ 
tion,  distant  times  and  distant  places,  the  future). 

Prime  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  process  of  creating  form  out  of 
materials  and  to  the  process  of  communicating,  rather  than  to  the  products 
of  creation.  Children  may  wish  to  discuss  and  explore  what  they  consider 
important  in  their  work.  Continued  encouragement  to  talk  about  interesting 
themes,  materials,  and  finished  works  is  preferable  to  passing  judgement  (let 
the  child  pass  judgement).  The  children  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
develop  an  art  vocabulary  they  can  understand  and  to  use  such  words  as  tex¬ 
ture,  balance,  and  rhythm. 

Children  may  also  look  at  and  compare  the  design  and  function  of  tools 
and  processes  used  in  art  and  industry.  Classroom  print-making  may  stimu¬ 
late  a  visit  to  a  printer;  the  construction  of  wooden  models  may  lead  to  a 
visit  to  a  cabinetmaker. 

A  child’s  work  should  never  be  exhibited  against  his  or  her  will  or  for 
purposes  of  comparison  or  competition.  The  manner  in  which  the  child’s 
work  is  displayed  reflects  the  teacher’s  respect  for  an  individual’s  effort. 

Displays  should  be  changed  frequently  and  each  child  should  have  his  or 
her  work  represented  from  time  to  time.  The  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  arrange  their  own  displays,  for  display  arrangement  is,  itself,  a  form  of 
design. 

Displays  should  also  include  original  works  by  professionals.  It  is  vital  that 
children  be  involved  in  a  rich  variety  of  art  forms  and  that  they  be  given 
opportunities  for  personal  contact  with  artists  who  are  creating  in  their  local 
communities.  Such  professionals  and  other  volunteers  can  enrich  the  arts 
program  of  any  school.  In  this  manner,  the  children  are  continually  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  relationship  of  their  own  creative  activities  to  the 
possibilities  in  the  environment  and  to  the  creative  activities  of  adult  artists. 
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Chapter  Six 

Environmental  Studies 


In  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions,  the  world  with  which  the  child  is 
familiar  is  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  values, 
attitudes,  concepts,  and  skills.  Thus  involvement  with  the  environment  is  of 
prime  importance;  it  stimulates  children  to  communicate  because  they  want 
to  tell  others  about  their  experiences  and  it  impels  expression  in  the  arts 
because  children  want  to  interpret  their  experiences  through  a  variety  of 
media. 

In  Environmental  Studies,  the  focus  is  on  certain  aspects  of  the  total 
environment:  the  social,  biological,  and  physical  relationships  of  the  child's 
world  in  time  and  space. 

The  general  aims  for  this  area  of  children’s  experience  are: 

®  to  acquaint  children  with  their  social  and  scientific  environment  so  that 
they  may  see  something  of  the  nature  of  its  parts,  while  also  comprehending 
something  of  its  patterns  as  a  whole; 

•  to  help  children  acquire  the  information  and  the  skills  they  will  need  to 
live  and  prosper  in  a  multicultural  society; 

9  to  build  foundations  for  informed  and  rational  attitudes  and  decisions; 

•  to  use  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  active  investigation  of  the  environment 
to  stimulate  other  aspects  of  learning; 

•  to  lead  to  a  reasoned  knowledge  of  and  pride  in  Canada. 

Ideally,  children  should  feel  part  of  their  environment,  both  social  and 
physical.  They  will  gain  dignity  from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  part  of  the 
continuous  flow  of  history,  individuals  whose  actions  are  reflected,  in  how¬ 
ever  small  a  way,  in  the  geographical  and  cultural  setting  in  which  they  live. 
Each  child  must  retain  his  or  her  identity  in  and  loyalty  to  his  or  her  own 
culture,  yet  achieve  full  citizenship  in  the  diverse  Canadian  community. 
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Through  Environmental  Studies,  the  child  can  perceive,  understand,  and 
evaluate  relationships  within  the  environment;  among  these  relationships 
are: 

•  the  relationships  among  people  -  e.g.,  social  groups  and  communities, 
customs,  and  institutions; 

•  the  relationships  among  things,  both  natural  and  man-made  -  e.g.,  the 
relationship  between  weather  and  erosion  or  that  between  machinery  and 
air  pollution; 

•  the  relationship  between  people  and  things  -  e.g.,  the  relationship  between 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  automobile; 

•  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  the  previous  three  and  to  himself  or  herself. 

One  part  of  the  child’s  life  is  his  or  her  inner  self;  the  other  part  is  the 
external  world  of  people  and  things  with  which  he  or  she  is  familiar.  The 
teacher's  role  is  to  expand  the  horizons  of  the  child's  external  world  and  to 
provide  help  and  guidance  in  the  process  of  interpreting  and  organizing 
experiences.  Out  of  personal  perceptions  of  the  relationships  among  people 
and  things  and  attempts  to  find  patterns  of  orderliness,  the  child  builds 
individual  concepts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  help  the  children  extend  and  organize 
their  own  questions  and  interests;  in  addition,  the  teacher  must  create  situ¬ 
ations  or  construct  devices  that  will  stimulate  purposeful  first-hand  investi¬ 
gations.  In  both  cases,  the  teacher  must  organize  the  necessary  resources  and 
make  them  accessible.  There  will  be  occasions  when  he  or  she  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  ignorance  or  partial  knowledge  and  search  for  answers  with 
the  children.  The  teacher  and  children  become  learners  together,  demon¬ 
strating  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  not  knowing  as  long  as  one  is  willing 
to  find  out. 

Especially  at  the  beginning  of  an  investigation,  children  need  the  chance 
to  handle  materials  freely.  Explanation  and  instruction  are  given  only  when 
appropriate.  Children  need  the  chance  to  risk  making  mistakes  without 
penalty.  Allowed  opportunity  and  time  to  explore,  they  are  more  spontane¬ 
ous  and  produce  individual  variations  in  observations  and  response,  thus 
gaining  in  self-confidence  and  creativity.  The  teacher  must  provide  time 
for  this  crucial  aspect  of  learning. 

Free  exploration  will  also  provide  the  teacher  with  clues  to  the  children’s 
interests  and  needs.  Children  provide  similar  clues  as  they  explore  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  as  they  interact  with  people,  and,  more  directly,  as  they  make  their 
own  lists  of  familiar  but  puzzling  things. 

Since  the  interests  of  children  can  vary  considerably  in  the  exploration 
of  a  topic,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  learning  paths  of  a  class  to  branch 
out  in  different  directions.  As  illustrated  in  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page, 
one  child  follows  one  path,  his  fellow  another,  each  trying  to  impose  order 
and  form  on  the  disparate  information  that  he  or  she  acquires.  The  teacher 
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should  act  as  a  balance  and,  through  questioning,  encourage  reflection  and 
reconsideration  of  over-hasty  conclusions. 


Exploring  Your  Block 


Keep 

observation 
journals  of 
“people 
patterns”. 

Read  Harriet 
the  Spy. 

Map  light 
patterns, 
odour  patterns, 
movement 
patterns. 

Explore  with 
cameras,  make 
rubbings  of 
surface  and 
texture. 

Chart  social 

interaction 

patterns. 


Keep  sound 
diaries  of 
special  sounds 
found  in 
this  community. 

Chart  and 
tabulate 
traffic  noise, 
aircraft  noise. 

Interview  older 
residents: 

What  sounds 
have 

disappeared? 

Make  sound 
collages 
using  voices, 
found 

instruments, 
tape  recorders. 


Interview 
residents  re 
changes  over 
the  years : 

When  were 
houses  built? 
Where  do 
people  come 
from? 

Read  about  the 
history  of  the 
community 
Sketch  old 
buildings  :  Can 
you  find  a 
cupola? 

If  community  is 
new,  start 
family  trees 
of  residents. 


Identify  what 
zoning 
regulations 
permit  and 
prohibit. 

Observe 
street  services: 

-  garbage 

-  sewers 

-  cleaning 

Chart  out  the 
“world  beneath 
the  blocks” 


Read: 

Pushcurt  War 
Big  Pile  of  Dirt 
Migueli 
Mountain 

Survey  residents 

re  possible 

expropriation, 

high-rise 

developments, 

etc. 

Discover  what 
citizen  groups 
are  functioning. 

Map  out  exist¬ 
ing  problem 
areas  such  as 
traffic  dangers. 


Class  discussion  and  final  exhibition  of  work 
Read:  Nothing  Ever  Happens  on  My  Block  (Raskin) 


It  may  be  helpful  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  the  disciplines  that  adults 
consider  relevant  for  a  particular  topic.  These  can  serve  as  points  of  depar¬ 
ture  and  guides  to  content,  thus  helping  to  balance  the  areas  of  learning.  It  is 
important  to  realize,  however,  that  the  children  do  not  think  or  ask  questions 
in  terms  of  traditional  subject  categories. 
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Mental  Development:  Implications 

The  mental  development  of  some  children  in  the  Primary  years  will  still  be 
in  the  transitional  stage  from  intuition  to  concrete  operations.  Children  at  this 
stage,  while  unable  to  think  about  or  imagine  the  consequences  of  an  action 
they  have  not  actually  carried  out,  are  happy  asking  questions,  handling 
materials,  and  collecting  things  for  observation.  The  teacher  can  help  chil¬ 
dren  begin  to  be  aware  of  concepts  such  as  change:  to  notice  that  yesterday 
the  bean  plant  was  as  high  as  a  ruler  but  today  it  is  higher;  that  water  freezes 
and  becomes  ice  which  can  melt  and  become  water  again.  The  teacher  can 
help  children  to  make  use  of  all  their  senses,  to  notice,  not  only  real  differ¬ 
ences,  but  also  apparent  differences  in  shape  and  size  as  the  position  of  the 
observer  changes.  Classification  at  this  stage  is  limited  to  easily  observable 
characteristics:  big/ little,  hard/ soft,  red/yellow.  Through  the  care  of  plants 
and  animals,  the  teacher  can  help  children  become  sensitive  to  the  different 
needs  of  living  things  and  to  the  possibilities  of  cruelty  to  them,  whether  in¬ 
tentional  or  not. 

As  children  move  into  the  early  stage  of  concrete  operations,  they  demon¬ 
strate  an  ability  to  manipulate  mentally  those  objects  they  have  manipulated 
manually.  Their  increasing  desire  to  find  out  things,  to  participate,  and  to 
add  to  their  growing  command  of  words  can  be  used  to  foster  awareness  of 
the  structure  and  form  of  living  things  and  of  changes  in  those  forms  with 
time.  The  teacher  can  challenge  the  children's  growing  ability  to  predict  the 
effects  of  a  particular  change  and  to  formulate  notions  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical,  of  length  and  substance,  of  speed  and  distance.  This  process 
makes  children  aware  of  the  need  for  measurement,  of  the  role  of  force  in 
causing  movement,  and  of  the  possibility  that  more  than  one  variable  may 
be  involved  in  a  particular  change.  As  their  own  skills  in  manipulating  tools 
and  materials  grow,  the  children  can  be  helped  to  appreciate  how  man's 
way  of  life  has  changed  historically  through  his  growing  ability  to  utilize 
other  living  things,  to  create  tools,  and  to  pass  on  his  knowledge  through 
books.  Gradually,  they  come  to  see  that  the  properties  of  materials  have 
influenced  their  use,  and  thus  come  to  understand  how  the  particular  uses  of 
various  resources  have  been  determined.  These  activities  foster  both  their 
growing  skill  with  words  -  in  recording  information  and  impressions  - 
and  their  ever-widening  concept  of  the  world  around  them. 

Most  children  in  the  Junior  years  will  be  well  into  the  later  stages  of  con¬ 
crete  operations.  They  are  feeling  the  power  of  their  own  mental  manipula¬ 
tions  and  of  their  growing  ability  to  deal  with  variables  and  to  solve 
problems  in  more  ordered  and  quantitative  ways.  At  this  age,  most  children 
enjoy  observing  objectively  and  examining  critically;  they  like  testing  ideas 
and  investigating  ambiguity.  This  helps  the  teacher  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  such  concepts  as  conflict,  culture,  interdependence, 
conservation,  length,  area,  and  volume,  mass,  time,  temperature,  speed,  and 
force.  Little  by  little,  they  perceive  patterns:  the  structure-function  patterns 
of  their  own  bodies,  the  interdependence  of  living  things,  man’s  impact  on 
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the  environment,  the  relation  of  the  form  and  structure  of  materials  to  func¬ 
tion  and  properties. 

They  begin  to  distinguish  between  observation  and  inference  and  to  find 
satisfaction  in  making  predictions  and  inferences  based  upon  their  own 
past  observations.  For  many  children  at  this  stage,  confidence  in  their  grow¬ 
ing  skills  is  so  important  that  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  is  spent 
model-making,  experimenting  with  games  of  chance,  and  playing  with 
puzzles  and  riddles. 


Inquiry  Skills 

A  few  children  in  the  Junior  years  will  have  reached  the  stage  of  transition 
from  concrete  operations  to  abstract  thinking  (formal  operations).  Their 
increasing  ability  to  deduce,  to  estimate,  to  hypothesize,  and  to  manipulate 
mentally  without  prior  manual  manipulation  becomes  apparent  to  the  teacher 
through  their  frequent  use  of  analogy  to  explain  a  point.  These  children 
will  want  to  make  more  use  of  secondary  sources,  such  as  reference  materials, 
and  need  opportunities  to  do  so  as  they  come  to  recognize  the  social  and 
scientific  consequences  of  man’s  activities.  However,  they  still  need  many 
concrete  experiences  if  concepts  are  to  be  fully  developed  and  understood. 


Information  from  secondary  sources  is  of  greatest  value  when  it  can  be 
integrated  with  recent  first-hand  experience.  As  the  child  seeks  to  find 
information  from  secondary  sources,  other  related  skills  need  to  be  devel¬ 
oped:  interpreting  pictures,  charts,  and  texts;  checking  information  for 
accuracy  and  reliability;  examining  conflicting  evidence;  drawing  reason¬ 
able  conclusions.  Children  in  the  Junior  Division  need  guidance  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  techniques  involved  in  taking  useful  notes  from  reference  materials. 
They  should  be  helped  to  plan  their  investigations  and  to  formulate  questions 
specific  enough  for  investigation.  They  should  be  helped  to  locate  the  main 
point  in  a  paragraph  and  to  identify,  within  a  paragraph  or  a  book,  the 
particular  fact  or  theme  that  they  are  seeking. 


They  need  guidance  in  preparing  lists  of  facts  and  topics  and  in  com¬ 
paring  sources  when  gathering  information.  They  should  not  be  permitted 
simply  to  copy  paragraphs  from  sources.  Initially,  they  should  be  asked  to 
select  a  main  point,  explain  it  orally  or  in  any  other  form,  and  then  rewrite 
the  information  in  their  own  words.  Similarly,  while  participating  in  out-of¬ 
classroom  experiences  or  in  investigations  in  the  classroom,  children  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  listing  facts,  measurements,  and  observations  which 
they  can  later  use  to  build  a  story,  a  description,  or  an  exposition. 


Reporting  Skills 

The  techniques  used  to  communicate  or  report  experiences  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  varied.  For  young  children,  verbal  expression  will  be  of  tremendous 
importance.  However,  if  they  are  to  make  effective  use  of  notation  and 
records  as  they  mature,  they  need  to  experience  reporting  in  a  variety  of 
forms  (visual,  oral,  graphic,  written) .  These  reporting  skills  should  be  closely 
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associated  with  field  work  through  drawing,  sketching,  testing,  counting, 
graphing,  photographing,  and  making  rubbings  or  casts.  In  addition,  children 
should  be  asked  to  consider  questions  such  as:  How  can  we  summarize  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  gathered  from  a  day's  field  study,  from  a  filmstrip  or  book, 
or  from  the  group's  works  on  a  particular  topic?  How  is  information  from 
different  sources  put  together  to  bring  out  its  significance? 

These  are  the  considerations  that  remind  children  of  the  purposes  of 
writing,  of  alternative  ways  of  recording,  and  of  the  audience  to  whom  they 
are  directing  their  reporting.  Through  discussion  of  these  questions,  either 
with  the  teacher  or  with  a  group,  children  will  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
alternatives  and  discover  the  most  effective  methods  of  presenting  informa¬ 
tion,  of  using  and  reporting  references,  and  of  sharing  their  experiences. 

Social  Skills 

In  Environmental  Studies,  social  skills  can  be  improved  through  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work  in  small  groups,  to  contribute  to  a  class  project,  and  to  take 
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responsibility  for  a  particular  task.  Through  discussion  and  opportunities  to 
compare  experiences  and  ideas,  to  glimpse  different  perspectives,  and  to  see 
the  validity  of  alternative  points  of  view,  children  are  able  to  extend  their 
understandings  and  to  begin  to  make  more  objective  judgements.  In  the 
process,  they  learn  how  to  listen,  how  to  question  and  answer,  and  how  to 
organize  and  plan  with  others.  They  learn  to  recognize  and  utilize  the  views 
of  others,  and  in  the  process  come  to  realize  that  their  own  contributions  are 
appreciated  and  needed.  They  also  use  and  develop  the  social  skills  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  participate  and  learn  to  abide  gracefully  by  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  created  and  enforced  by  mutual  consent. 

The  teacher’s  role  is  most  important.  Teachers  help  children  to  develop 
social  skills  through  the  example  of  personal  commitment,  professional 
skill,  enthusiasm  and  creativity,  and  manifest  interest  in  learning. 

Psychomotor  Skills 

Exploration  of  the  environment  also  provides  an  outlet  through  which  chil¬ 
dren’s  desire  to  test  and  use  their  psychomotor  skills  can  be  realized.  Gross- 
motor  skills  are  developed  as  children  run,  jump,  wiggle,  slide,  or  slip  through 
and  over  obstacles  encountered  in  out-of-class  activities  or  as  they  discover 
the  function  of  balance  and  body  posture  in  such  activities  as  moving  a  rock 
or  walking  along  a  fallen  tree  trunk. 

The  many  opportunities  they  encounter  for  manipulating  materials  and 
objects  gradually  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  fine  motor  skills.  As  they  handle, 
grip,  and  finger  pens,  brushes,  cutting  tools,  and  materials,  they  develop  the 
strength,  speed,  steadiness,  precision,  and  economy  of  effort  that  are  the 
signs  of  skill. 

In  summary,  the  study  of  the  environment  provides  the  child  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  develop  skills  normally  associated  with  other  areas  of  the  program. 
For  example,  investigations  often  require  the  use  of  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments  and  techniques  such  as  surveying,  map-making,  charting,  and  making 
and  applying  simple  mathematical  models. 

Health 

For  children,  the  environment  begins  with  themselves.  It  is  axiomatic  to  say 
that  children’s  capacity  to  function  zestfully  and  even  constructively  in  their 
environment  depends  on  their  health  and  vigour.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  they  acquire  some  basic  understanding  of  healthy  practices  and  healthy 
living.  Where  possible,  such  learning  should  be  developed  to  embrace  con¬ 
cepts  and  values  on  a  much  broader  scale.  For  example,  diet  can  be  expanded 
to  demonstrate,  through  observation  where  practicable,  the  nutritional  needs 
of  other  living  things  or  the  living  styles  that  result  from  different  ways  of 
wresting  sustenance  from  the  environment;  these  observations  may  in  turn 
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lead  to  such  concepts  as  interdependence  and  basic  needs  or  to  such  value 
issues  as  the  rights  of  the  individual  versus  societel  concerns. 

In  planning  a  program  that  incorporates  health  learning,  a  sensitive  and 
alert  teacher  will  take  advantage  of  opportune  occurrences,  such  as  the 
arrival  of  a  new  baby  at  home,  or  opportune  moments  that  give  rise  to  such 
questions  as:  Why  do  we  perspire  on  hot  days?  Why  do  we  get  hungry? 
Why  do  our  hearts  beat  faster  at  certain  times? 

Some  ideas  the  teacher  may  wish  to  consider  are  listed  below: 

the  processes  of  life ,  which  would  include:  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  development  of  plants,  animals,  fish,  birds,  and  man;  the  need  of  all 
living  things  for  nourishment,  air,  and  water; 

the  relationships  between  development  and  abilities  and  between  attitudes 
and  behaviour,  which  would  include:  changes  in  growth  and  appearance  of 
plants,  animals,  and  children;  effects  of  age  and  development  on  feelings,  on 
social  relationships,  and  on  ability  to  perform  mental  and  motor  tasks,  with 
attention  to  the  wide  range  of  differences; 

The  major  parts  of  the  body  and  the  mechanisms  that  allow  the  body  to  be 
nourished  and  to  develop,  based  on  the  following  principles:  the  body  works 
as  a  unit  or  one  whole  even  though  each  part  has  its  own  particular  use; 
the  senses,  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  body  fluids,  tissues,  organs,  body 
thermostats,  and  periodic  processes  contribute  to  the  adaptation  of  the  body 
to  its  environment; 

the  necessity  of  good  nutrition  based  on  the  following  ideas:  nutrition 
depends  on  the  balance  of  food  substances,  including  vitamins  and  minerals, 
and  on  appetite  and  eating  habits;  an  individual  digests  food  better  if  he  is 
happy  and  relaxed  when  he  eats;  nutrition  affects  teeth;  digestion  is  affected 
by  rest  and  relaxation;  cultural,  social,  and  ethnic  factors  affect  behaviour 
and  attitudes  towards  food  and  eating; 


the  use,  misuse,  and  abuse  of  ability  and  mood  modifiers  would  include 
substances  used  for  therapeutic  or  social  reasons:  pain-relieving  drugs,  inhal¬ 
ants,  tobacco,  and  alcohol; 

environmental  conditions  affecting  growth  and  development,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  optimum  growth  and  development 
(clean  air,  unpolluted  water,  uncontaminated  food,  warmth,  sufficient  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  adequate  shelter) ;  on  hazards  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  street,  and 
the  locality;  and  on  social,  medical,  and  police  services  in  the  local  area. 

Integration 

Whether  the  stimulus  for  an  investigation  in  Environmental  Studies  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  child’s  question  or  the  teacher’s  initiative,  or  both,  the  investi¬ 
gation  should  lead  to  the  concepts,  values,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  are  the 
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objectives  of  the  curriculum.  For  example,  a  child  may  ask,  Do  I  have  to 
pick  up  my  gum  wrapper?  This  simple  question  could  be  the  impetus  for 
activities  leading  to  the  development  of  social  skills  and  concepts  as  varied 
as  conservation,  space,  conflict,  or  co-operation.  The  stimulus  could  just  as 
well  be  a  teacher-initiated  visit  to  a  polluted  stream  bed  or  a  class  discussion 
of  a  fight  in  a  televised  hockey  game.  It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  recognize  these 
opportune  moments  and  to  exploit  their  potential  in  the  pursuit  of  program 
objectives. 

The  approach  suggested  in  this  document  implies  that  concepts  may  be 
developed  from  perspectives  beyond  that  of  the  traditional  disciplines.  The 
following  items  show  some  dimensions  of  investigations  through  which  the 
concept  of  change  might  be  developed.  These  investigations  might  encom¬ 
pass  such  facets  of  the  concept  as  the  pace,  the  causes,  the  nature,  the  impact, 
and  desirability  of  change  as  a  universal  condition: 

•  changes  in  the  child  as  he  or  she  grows  and  develops; 

•  physical  change:  the  seasons,  aging,  weathering,  moulting,  metamorphosis, 
erosion,  ripening; 

•  cultural  changes:  immigration,  interaction  between  neighbours,  native 
peoples,  music,  dances,  games,  fads,  literature,  customs; 

•  social  changes:  communications,  transportation,  urbanization,  food,  hous¬ 
ing,  household  gadgets,  living  standards,  laws,  new  occupations,  increased 
leisure; 

•  technological  change:  inventions,  exploitation  of  resources,  farming,  in¬ 
dustry  (benefits  and  disadvantages) ; 

•  Man  as  the  instigator  of  change:  inventors,  doctors,  scientists,  explorers, 
innovators; 

•  natural  change:  adaptation,  growth,  change  of  state,  population  changes 
in  insects,  animals,  and  plants. 

Relevance 

Relevance  in  Environmental  Studies  is  dependent  on  children’s  natural  curi¬ 
osity,  on  their  expanding  interests,  and  on  their  need  for  explanations  about 
the  world  in  all  its  dimensions.  It  is  essential  that  studies  follow  children's 
individual  levels  of  understanding  and  their  ways  of  working  and  not  be  rig¬ 
idly  tied  to  a  particular  year  or  age.  Learning  proceeds  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar. 

For  example,  a  concept  such  as  community  will  begin  with  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  children  know,  such  as  their  families.  They  may  then  be  gradually 
encouraged  to  observe  that  there  are  animal  and  plant  families,  that  the  fami¬ 
ly  serves  many  functions,  that  families  differ,  change,  and  involve  a  network 
of  relationships.  With  time,  children  in  the  Primary  Division  are  helped  to 
see  that  communities  have  characteristics  that  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
family,  that  they,  too,  serve  many  functions,  change,  differ  in  size,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  culture,  that  there  are  animal  and  plant  communities,  and  that  all 
involve  a  network  of  relationships.  By  the  end  of  the  Junior  Division,  the 
children’s  concept  of  community  will  have  grown  to  encompass  such  ideas 
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as  communities  interacting  with  their  environments,  the  environment  affect¬ 
ing  the  community  and  the  community  altering  the  environment,  and  com¬ 
munities  interacting  with  other  communities.  Through  such  studies,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  begin  to  see  how  they  fit  into  the  total  pattern  and  what  part  they 
play  in  the  community. 

Values 

A  long-term  objective  related  to  values  such  as  appreciation  of  man's  impact 
on  the  environment,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  living  things,  must  also  begin 
with  the  child.  In  this  case,  a  probable  first  step  in  developing  a  responsible 
attitude  in  Primary  children  is  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  observe 
cause-and-effect  relationships,  to  handle  both  living  and  non-living  things, 
and  to  become  sensitive  to  the  need  for  giving  proper  care  to  living  things. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Division,  children  will  have  developed  an 
awareness  of  the  changes  in  living  things  and  will  find  enjoyment  in  explor¬ 
ing  thejr  wide  variety;  as  interest  grows,  they  might  wish  to  discuss  and  com¬ 
pare  physical  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  later  stages 
of  concrete  operations,  children  will  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  living  things.  Finally,  in  the  transition  to  the  stage  of  abstract 
thinking,  they  may  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  cause-and-effect  rela¬ 
tionships  and  of  man’s  impact  on  the  environment. 

Additional  information  on  values  will  be  found  in  chapter  1,  “Values, 
Goals,  and  Objectives”,  and  in  chapter  3,  “Teaching  and  Learning”. 

The  long-term  view  of  concept  or  value  development  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  there  is  a  sequence  or  pattern  of  learning  that  each  child  must 
follow.  Relating  individual  progress  to  a  general  pattern,  however,  does  help 
the  teacher  to  interpret  observations  of  the  child's  actions  or  questions,  to  see 
the  larger  dimensions,  and  to  determine  what  action  should  be  taken  next. 

Out-of-classroom  activities 

Out-of-classroom  education  should  proceed  throughout  the  year  as  a  natural 
extension  of  classroom  activity.  It  encompasses  both  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  urban  world  of  the  city.  Banks,  stores,  and  bakeries  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  learning  environment  as  the  nearby  stream  bed.  The  council 
chamber  or  the  courthouse  can  provide  the  basis  for  learning  about  social 
institutions;  a  visit  to  a  factory  can  help  children  appreciate  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  the  various  functions  performed  by  different  people.  All  these  areas 
provide  scope  for  study,  interpretation,  and  investigation. 

Small  groups  of  children  can  gather  the  data  relevant  to  the  particular 
aspect  of  a  topic  that  they  have  chosen  to  investigate.  Each  child  should  be 
aware  of  what  his  or  her  own  contribution  is  to  be.  This  necessitates  pre¬ 
paring  the  children  by  providing  them  with: 

•  adequate  background  information,  including  safety  precautions; 

•  an  inventory  of  questions  or  a  quiz  to  answer  on  location; 

•  a  map  of  the  route  and  the  locality; 
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•  a  variety  of  tools  for  recording  (notebooks,  cameras,  sketch  pads,  tape 
recorders) ; 


Although  a  certain  amount  of  pre  planning  is  desirable  and  even  neces¬ 
sary,  flexibility  is  also  important;  the  experience  must  accommodate  unex¬ 
pected  findings  and  unforeseen  events. 

Area  studies 

Out-of-classroom  education  facilitates  area  studies;  one  special  area  for  field 
work  could  be  selected  each  year.  Areas  close  to  the  school  are  obvious 
places  to  start.  A  study  can  deal  with  a  ravine,  a  meadow,  a  woodlot,  an  ex¬ 
cavation,  a  street,  a  factory,  or  a  shopping  plaza.  By  the  end  of  the  Primary 
Division,  children  can  use  a  simple  cross  section  to  record  and  analyse  their 
observations:  they  can  peg  a  string  across  a  piece  of  ground  that  varies  in 
soil,  dampness,  and  plant  life,  and  they  can  sample  and  graph  the  variations. 
Or  they  can  tabulate  and  chart  dwellings  or  traffic  flow  within  a  city  block. 

Resources 

An  effective  program  requires  a  pool  of  resources.  With  some  ingenuity, 
equipment  can  be  procured  very  economically;  as  one  example  among  many, 
an  ordinary  kitchen  strainer  can  be  converted  to  a  dip  net.  In  many  cases, 
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the  children  can  assist  in  the  conversion.  Children  can  help  to  contribute 
some  resources:  natural  materials  such  as  stones  and  chestnuts;  photographs, 
letters,  and  books  donated  or  lent  by  parents  and  others;  tapes  of  sounds, 
recordings,  and  interviews  obtained  in  the  course  of  projects;  and  pictures 
and  slides  of  materials  and  phenomena  in  the  environment. 

Children  pursuing  different  investigations  will  need  different  materials  and 
equipment,  some  of  which  may  be  stored  in  the  classroom.  Materials  not 
constantly  in  use  in  any  one  area  can  be  made  available  through  the  school 
library  resource  centre.  Children  should  have  access  to  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  equipment  and  materials:  magnifying  glasses,  a  small  microscope;  mir¬ 
rors;  safe  sources  of  heat  and  electricity;  tubes,  glasses  and  tweezers,  metric 
measuring  rods  and  tapes;  magnetic  compass;  Celsius  thermometers,  barom¬ 
eters,  simple  balances,  calipers,  pendulum,  stop  watch,  motors,  and  sets  for 
making  models;  bicycle  pumps,  balloons,  wires,  masses,  cogs  and  gears;  com¬ 
mon  kitchen  supplies  such  as  salt,  sugar,  and  flour,  along  with  sand  and 
other  inexpensive  materials.  Ready-made  science  and  ecology  kits  can  be 
used  as  a  source  of  ideas. 

The  problem  table  is  a  centre  designed  to  provoke  questions  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  ways  of  finding  answers.  Suggestions  are  graded  in  difficulty,  from  an 
answer  card  to  which  the  child  can  refer  directly,  on  the  one  hand,  to,  at  the 
opposite  extreme,  the  use  of  reference  books  and  materials.  Suggestions  for 
finding  film  materials,  photographs,  slides,  and  tapes  may  also  be  included. 
The  teacher  can  use  a  new  display  or  the  addition  of  new  items  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  display  to  spark  discussion  or  investigation.  Older  children  may  con¬ 
tribute  their  own  puzzle  problem  material  from  their  investigations  and  field 
trips,  or  from  work  and  interests  pursued  at  home. 

Most  teachers  already  use  bulletin  boards  effectively.  They  display  objects 
as  well  as  pictures,  photographs,  and  newspaper  clippings  that  stimulate  in¬ 
vestigation,  observation,  and  a  variety  of  activities.  Teachers  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  with  environmental  mathematics  find  that  it  is  useful  to  have  a  display 
board;  children  can  be  encouraged  to  contribute  such  materials  as  speed 
records,  hockey  statistics,  and  accounts  of  events  that  use  mathematical  ref¬ 
erences.  Social  issues  and  natural  phenomena  can  also  be  used  as  points  of 
focus. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  problem  table  and  the  bulletin  board 
be  regarded  as  a  joint  responsibility  by  the  children  and  teacher.  Criteria 
for  selecting  items  for  display  are;  Are  they  relevant  to  current  interests? 
Will  they  provoke  questions  or  present  the  familiar  in  a  new  way?  Will  they 
bridge  school  and  community?  It  is  important  that  the  problem  table  and 
bulletin  board  provide  stimulus,  novelty,  and  challenge.  Neither  should  be 
merely  a  pretty  display  or  an  exhibit  of  curios;  they  are  working  areas. 
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Assignment  Cards 

Assignment  cards  are  usually  designed  for  use  by  small  groups  or  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  can  bridge  the  transition  from  class  work  to  an  individualized 
program.  As  with  all  other  devices,  the  value  of  assignment  cards  depends 
on  their  suitability  for  the  children  who  use  them.  Some  of  the  best  questions 
are  those  that  originate  with  the  children  themselves.  However,  until  chil¬ 
dren  become  accustomed  to  working  independently,  the  cards  can  be  de¬ 
signed  by  teachers,  purchased  from  commercial  sources,  or  made  from  old 
textbooks. 

Generally,  each  assignment  card  should  incorporate  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples: 

•  the  children  must  be  required  to  do  something  -  organize  investigations, 
guess  and  test,  establish  conditions  for  comparing,  or  improvise  apparatus; 

•  the  children  must  record  their  work  in  some  manner  that  will  communi¬ 
cate  their  procedures  and  conclusions,  that  is,  orally  and/or  through  draw¬ 
ings,  graphs,  and  written  reports. 

The  great  difficulty  in  preparing  assignment  cards  is  to  write  open-ended 
questions  that  challenge  children  to  think,  yet  are  not  ambiguous.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  close  an  open  question  if  a  child  shows  that  the  problem  is 
too  difficult.  Beginning  with  a  closed  question,  on  the  other  hand,  may  give 
the  child  an  unnecessary  clue  and  thus  deprive  him  or  her  of  an  opportunity 
for  independent  thinking  and  discovery. 

Assignments  must  vary  in  degree  of  difficulty  to  accommodate  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  children’s  abilities.  They  should  also  provide  different  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  activities,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  children’s  learning  styles. 
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Index 


Abilities,  6,  10,  27,  30,  39-43,  52-57, 
63,  67,  71,  82,  90,  96-99 
Abstractions,  12,  13,  16,  18,21,28,61, 
66,  67,  68,  102 

Activities,  15,  22,  36,  39,  47,  54,  58- 
59,  63-65,  75-76,  81-83,  85-87,  101, 
103 

Aims,  5-8,  27,  42,  47,  55,  59,  77,  78, 
80-81,  87,  90,  93,  102.  See  also 
Objectives;  Values 
Assessment.  See  Evaluation 
Assignment  cards,  105 
Assumptions,  10,  15,  16 
Attitudes,  7,  15,  94,  99-100.  See  also 
Values 
Awareness 

-  body  awareness,  43,  8 1 , 88-89 

-  visual  awareness,  7,  45-47,  90 

-  of  others,  80,  94 

Behaviourism,  10 

Body  awareness,  43,  81, 88-89 

Books.  See  also  Resource  materials 

-  books  of  events,  59 

-  books  of  friends,  39 

-  dictionaries,  48 

-  group  booklets,  52-53 

-  paperbacks,  50 

-  picture  books,  3 1 

-  picture  dictionaries,  43 

-  reference  books,  49 

-  textbooks,  25,  48 

-  workbooks,  29 

Canada,  1  8,  93 
Centres,  36,  81, 85,  104 
Charts,  49,  87 


Citizenship,  102 
Cognitive  field  approach,  10 
Classifying,  30,  38,  63,  66 
Classrooms.  See  also  Space 

-  open,  23,  25 

-  conventional, 

Communication,  27-76 
Community,  60,  1 02 
Comparing,  72-73 
Comprehension  in  reading,  50,  5  1 
Concepts 

-  general,  1 2,  2 1 

-  area,  12,13 

-change,  101 

-community,  102 

-  conflict,  96 

-conservation,  13 

-  culture,  59,  96 

-  government,  94 

-  health,  99 

-  invariance,  1  3 

-  interdependence,  96 

-  length,  72 

-  mass,  1 2 

-  morals,  1 3,  39 

-  movement,  87-89 

-  relationship  of  function  to  form,  97 

-  space,  12 

-  speed,  96 

-  temperature,  96 

-  time,  1 3 
Congruence,  75 
Content 

-  balance,  1  8 

-  choosing,  8,  1 7,  1 8 

-  definition,  1 7 
Co-operation,  37 
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Co-ordinates,  75 
Creativity,  77-78 
Current  Events,  104 
Curriculum,  4 

Dance,  88 

Decision-making,  97 
Democratic  values,  5 
Design,  91 

Developmental  patterns  in  children 

-  concepts,  96 

-  in  drama,  80 

-  pre-school,  9,  28 

-  in  reading,  30,  43,  44-47,  50 

-  reasoning  stages,  50 

-  sex  differences,  1 0 

-  skills,  97-99 

-  in  writing,  54,  57-59 

-  variation,  22 

Diagrams  and  drawings,  49,  66-67 
Discriminating 

-  aurally,  37-38 

-  visually,  44 

-  in  reading,  43,  44,  5 1 
Disciplines,  academic,  19,  95 
Displays 

-  bulletin  board,  104 

-  classroom,  92,  104 
-problem-table,  104 

Drama,  14,  31,  40,  51, 80-84 
Dress-up  materials,  39 

Ecology,  94 

Environment.  See  Parents 
Environmental  Studies,  93-105 
Equipment,  73,  103,  104 
Ethical  development,  19 
-moral  problems,  20,  101 

-  societal  ethics,  102 
Evaluation,  8,  38,  45,  5 1 , 57 
Exceptionalities,  11,  12,40,41 
Expectations,  5-8 

-  in  mathematics,  70-71,  75-76 

-  in  reading,  5  1 

-  in  writing,  54 
Experiences 

-  as  basis  of  communication,  30,  39 

-  as  basis  of  learning,  67 

-  first-hand,  63 
Exploration,  95 


Field  studies.  See  Out-of-classroom 
activities 
Folk  tales,  31,51 

Games 

-  equipment,  88 

-  guessing,  74 

-  language,  43,  47 

-  puzzles,  71 

-  sound, 86 
Generalizations,  62 

Goals.  See  Aims;  Objectives;  Values 
Government.  See  Concepts 
Grammar,  3 1 , 39,  54-56 
Graphs,  66 
Groups 

-  learning,  22,  23 

-  standards,  1 5 

Handwriting,  51-55,  57-59 
Health,  99 

Home.  See  also  Parents 

-  non-English-speaking  home,  41 , 

59-61 

-  pre-school  influence,  28 

-  development  of  language,  26,  4 1 
Human  resources 

-  librarian,  48-49 

-  parents,  26,  3 1 

-  visitors,  85,  92 

Implementation,  3,  8 
Improvisation,  25 
Individual  ways  of  learning 

-  programs,  41 

-  acceptance  of  rules,  39 

-  differences,  10,  22 
Inferences,  54,  97 
Inquiry,  48,  97 
Intellectual  curiosity,  15 
Interpretation,  34,  38,  77 
Intervention,  1 5,  22 

Integration,  25,  32-33,  61,  63-65,  72, 
83, 100 

Investigation,  39,  42,  65,  94.  See  also 
Inquiry 

Knowledge,  1 9,  95 

Language.  See  also  Communication 

-  expansion,  36,  5 1 

-  grammar,  3 1 ,  39,  54-56 
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-  poetic,  33 

-  register,  32 

-  second-language  learning,  4 1 , 

59-61,86 

Laterality,  43.  See  also  Body  awareness 
Leadership,  20,  22,  94 
Learning  styles,  9,  22.  See  also 
Individual  ways  of  learning 
Library 

-  classroom,  42,  5 1 

-  public,  50-5 1 

-  school,  49 
Linguistics,  54-56 
Listening.  See  also  Sound 

-  classifying  sound,  33 

-  need  for  a  listener,  36 

-  recording  sound,  33 

-  speech  sounds,  33,  37,  40 

-  teacher  as  a  listener,  35 
Literacy,  27 

Loyalty,  15,  93 

Maps,  66 

Materials.  See  Resource  materials 
Measurement 

-  arbitrary  units,  72-73 

-  concepts  of  metrication,  74 

-  standard  units,  73 
Media,  use  of,  31,  38,  41, 49 
Memorization  of  number  facts,  69-7 1 
Models 

-  abstract,  6 1 

-  making  models,  61,66 

-  scale  models,  64 

-  teacher  as  a  model,  37,  55 
Motivation,  15,  17,  63 
Movement,  87-89 

Moral-ethical  problems,  7,  20.  See  also 
Values 

Multiculturalism,  7,  26,  59,  102 
Music,  84-87 

Notation 

-  mathematical,  62,  67-68 

-  musical,  85 

-  scientific,  67 
Nutrition,  100 

Objectives,  27,  42,  51,  54,  80,  93,  102. 

See  also  Aims 
Observation,  90-9 1 , 96 


Organization 

-  of  classroom,  23,  25 

-  of  experiences,  96 

-  of  learning  materials,  25,  3 1 

-  of  time,  23,  24 
Order,  30 

Out-of-classroom  activities,  31, 

49,  63-65,78,  102-104 

Pacing,  22 
Painting,  92 
Parents 

-home  environment,  33 

-  influence  on  language,  4 1 

-  partnership  with,  9,  26 

-  pre-school  influence,  28 
Pattern.  See  also  Individual  ways  of 

learning 
-concept  of,  15 

-  in  reading,  42,  43 

-  search  for,  56,  70 
Phonics,  42,  43,  45 
Pictures,  43,  104 
Planning 

-  collective,  26 

-  by  teacher,  103 

-  by  teacher  and  students,  17,  79-80 
Play,  15,  16,40,  65-66,81 

Poetry,  43,  5  1 
Policy,  3 
Pollution,  100 
Print-making,  92 
Problem-solving,  22,  7 1 
Puppets,  39 

Questions 

-children’s,  94 

-  for  interviews,  3 1 

-  for  inquiry  skills,  49 

-  teachers’,  32 

Reading,  42-5 1 

-  objectives,  42 

-  readiness,  43,  45 

-  criteria  for  teaching,  42 

-  reading  aloud,  34,  5 1 , 82 

-  strategies,  46-47,  82 
Reference  techniques,  49 
Relevance,  101 

Resource  centre,  49.  See  Library 
Resource  materials.  See  also  Books 
-general,  25 
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-  films  and  slides,  104 
-games  equipment,  88 

-  measurement  tools,  68 

-  musical  instruments,  85 

-  pictures,  43,  1 04 

-  primary  resources,  26,  49 

-  radio  and  television.  31,38 

-  recording  tools,  38,  103 

-  records  and  tapes,  38,  43,  104 

-  reference  materials,  30,  48,  49 

-  telephones,  38 

-  visual  arts,  9 1 
Rhymes,  nursery,  40,  42 

Safety,  100,  103 
Sampling,  65 
Security,  77 
Self 

-  self-concept,  9 

-  self-discipline,  14 

-  self-evaluation,  80 

-  self-expression,  77,  87 
-self-rewarding  activities,  15 

Senses,  77 
Sequence,  94-95 
Similarity,  12,  75 
Singing,  84-85 
Skills 

-  acquisition  of,  2 1 , 22 

-  analysis,  20 

-  basic,  5-8,  24,  34,  56 
-classification,  30,  38,  63,  66 

-  communication,  22,  32 

-  computation,  68-7 1 

-  discrimination,  40,  4 1 , 62 

-  evaluation,  8,  57 

-  inference,  50 

-  inquiry,  22,  49 

-  manipulative,  96 
-observation,  62-65 

-  psycho-motor,  99 

-  recording,  97 

-  reference,  49 

-  reporting,  97-98 

-  social  skills,  acquisition  of,  14, 

15,98,99 
Social  environment 

-  influence  of,  1 5 

-  multi-cultural  society,  5,  26,  59 

-  values  of,  101-102 

Social  responsibility.  See  Citizenship; 
Values 


Sound 

-  listening,  33,  40 

-  movement  of  sound,  85 

-  science  of  sound,  86 

-  sound  collages,  33,  40,  87 
Space 

-  concept  of,  74 

-  in  design,  91 

-  personal  space,  12 

-  storage  space,  25 

-  teaching  space,  23,  25 
Speaking,  36-41,  65,  82 

-  poor  articulation,  40 

-  sound  groups,  40 

-  sound  sequences,  33 

-  speech  therapy,  4 1 

Special  needs.  See  Exceptionalities 
Spelling 

-  personal  spelling  lists,  56 

-  phonic/spelling  patterns,  56 

-  self-correction  in,  57 
Standards.  See  Expectations 
Stories 

-  dramatization  of,  33,  86 

-  sound  collage,  86 

-  sound  stories,  33,  86 

-  telling,  34 

Subjects,  integration  of.  See  Integration 
Statistics,  66 
Strategies,  43,  56 
Symbols 

-  alphabetical,  43,  47 

-  mathematical,  6 1 , 65-68 

-  in  play,  65-66 

-  process,  16 

-  in  reasoning,  62 

-  representation,  27,  53,  62 
Symmetry,  12,  75 

Tables 

-  addition,  69-70 

-  multiplication,  69-70 
Teaching,  8,  17-26,  29,  30,  34-35,  37, 

41, 47,  50,  55,  57,  62-63,  67,  77-78, 
81,83,85,88,94,  100 
Tests,  70-7 1 .  See  also  Evaluation 
Time-tables,  23,  24,  78,  83 
Transfer  of  ideas,  2 1 , 62 
Transformations,  75 
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Values,  5,  14,  19,20,  101,  102.  See  also 
Attitudes 
Visitors,  26,  85 

Visual  awareness.  See  Awareness 
Vocabulary 

-  breadth  of  meaning,  30,  42 

-  expanding,  47 

Ways  of  learning.  See  Individual  ways 
of  learning 
Writing 

-  factual  prose,  53 

-  formal,  53,  56 

-  imaginative,  52 

-  personal,  5 1-52,  55 

-  personal  writing  folder,  53 


